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Co Correspondents. 


Tae space allotted to “ Winpsor CastLe” has compelled the omission of the 
Second Part of “The Twin Giants,” and many short poetical pieces, including 
graceful effusions by Mrs. Edward Thomas, Alice Wharncliffe, and M. Y. W. 
The same cause has also necessitated the postponement of several prose papers by 
valued correspondents. 

The translation of the “ Ghazal of Hafiz” is felicitously rendered, but we cannot 
avail ourselves of it; and we must also decline, with thanks, the papers entitled— 
“ Shall I put ‘ Esq.’ or not ?” by Scribbleton Blott Scrawler—* Stamps,” and “Cater- 
waul,” by P. M*Teague—*“ Notes on Mesmerism”—“ Uncle Sam and the Widow,” 
and “ ANAI'KH,”—all papers of considerable merit, but unsuitable. 

Communications are left with our publishers for the authors of “ Fishing 
Anecdotes in Ireland,” and “ The Contrast—a Picture.” 

The “Legend of Bridgend” is terrifically long, and seems to have seen some 
service, and many editors, though it will scarcely find as many readers. It is left 
with the publishers. 

C. S., Lichfield, shall hear from us privately. 

It is hard to decline pretty little poems by fair writers, but we must do so in the 
case of Emma B.—** The Maiden’s Choice”—F. A. F.—“ The Remembrance,” &c. 

The author of “ Village Sketches,” who has our thanks, will find a communi- 
cation left for him with our publishers. 

Declined—the “ Answer to a beautiful poem entitled, The Soul of Song, by 
Miss Pardoe,”—“ To a Lady with the Author’s Portrait,” commencing— 


“ Anna! the cold or careless eye,— 
All eyes perchance, except thine own, 
Would pass these pencill’d features by, 
With careless look, or haughty tone.”’ 


We are afraid so, and must therefore leave the rest of the verses for the lady’s 
private perusal. 

“ A Legend of Clapham,” and “ Reminiscences of a First of April, by Gander 
Foolish,” are wholly unsuitable. 

The communication of “ Juris Consultus,” has been received ; but it is too late 
to remedy the mistake now. “ Inquirendo” will easily obtain the information he 
requires from obvious sources. We can make no answer to the other point of 
his letter. The statement of J. B. surprised us exceedingly. He shall hear from 
us on the subject. 

“ A Chapter on Feet” seems to have run away with the writer, who really seems 
to be, as he describes himself, “ bitten with the prevalent monomania,” or he would 
never talk of doing for an editor. 

“The Old Cathedral Bell” was declined; and “ Love Not,” by M. C., is de- 
clined. So are the “ Return of Spring,” “ The Treasure,” “ Beauty’s Attractions,” 
the pretty translations from the German, entitled “ The Fisherman’s Daughter,” 
and the “ Gravedigger,”—and the feeling stanzas of J. C. H. 

The ballad of “ Lord Geoffrey” is accepted. 

We mast protest against anonymous contributions being sent to our private 
address. 





*,* Correspondents are requested to send their letters and contributions ad- 
dressed — To tHe Eprron or “ Arnswortn’s Macazine,” care of Messrs. 
Cupningham and Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square. 











CHindsor Castle. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 








PART OF THE SOUTH GIDE OF THE UPPER QUADRANGLE 





is 


OF THE COMBAT BETWEEN WILL SOMMERS AND PATCH; AND HOW IT 
TERMINATED. 


Masev’s heart fluttered violently at the usher’s announcement, 
and for a moment the colour deserted her cheek, while the 
next instant she was covered with blushes. As to poor 
Patch, feeling that his indiscretion might plage him in great 
jeopardy, and seriously affect his master, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, he cast a piteous and imploring look at his 
antagonist, but was answered only by a derisive laugh, coupled 
with an expressive gesture to intimate that a halter would be his 
fate. Fearful that mischief might ensue, the good-natured 
Simon Quanden got out of his chair, and earnestly besought Will 
” to carry matters too far; but the jester remained implac- 
able. 

It was not unusual with Henry to visit the different offices of 
the castle, and converse freely and familiarly with the members 
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of his household; but it was by no means safe to trust to the 
continuance of his good humour, or in the slightest degree to 
presume upon it. It is well known that his taste for variety of 
character often led him, like the renowned Caliph Haroun Al 
Reschid, to mix with the lower classes of his subjects in dis- 

ise ; at which times, many extraordinary adventures are said 
to have befallen him. His present visit to the kitchen, there- 
fore, would have occasioned no surprise to its occupants, if it 
had not occurred so soon after the cardinal’s arrival. But it was 
this circumstance, in fact, that sent him thither. The intelli- 
gence brought by Wolsey of the adjournment of the court for 
three days, under the plea of givin the queen time for her 
allegations, was so unlooked for by fons, that he quitted the 
om er in high displeasure, and was about to repair to Anne 
Boleyn, when he encountered Bouchier, who told him that 
Mabel Lyndwood had been brought to the castle, and her. 
grandsire arrested. The information changed Henry’s intentions 
at once, and he proceeded with Pb and some other 
attendants to the kitchen, where he was given to understand he 
should find the damsel. 

Many a furtive glance was thrown at the king, for no one 
dared openly to re him, as he approached the forester’s fair 

d-daughter. But he tarried only a moment beside her, 
chucked her under the chin, and whispering a word or two in 
her ear that heightened her blushes, passed on to the spot where 
the two jesters were standing. 

«* What dost thou here, knave ?” he said to Will Sommers. 

“1 might rather ask that question of your majesty,” replied 
Will; “and I would do so, but that I require not to be 
told.” 

“ T have come to see what passeth in my household,” replied 
the king, throwing himself into the chair lately occupied by the 
chief cook. ‘“ Ah! Hob and Nob, my merry rascals,” he cried, 
patting the turnspits who ran towards him, and thrust their noses 
against his hand, “ ye are as gamesome and loving as ever, I 
see. Give me a manchet for es — cook, and let not the 
proceedings in the kitchen be sta or my presence. I would 
not have my supper delayed, or the roasts fates for any false 
ceremony. And now, Will, what hast thou to say that thou 
lookest so hard at me ?” 

“ T have a heavy charge to bring against this knave, an’ please 
your majesty,” re Jied ill Sommers, pointing to Patch. 

“© What! hath he retorted upon thee too sharply ?” replied the 
king, laughing. “ If so, challenge him to the combat, and settle 
the grievance with thy lathen dagger. But refer not the matter 
tome. I am no judge in fools’ quarrels.” 

** Your own excepted,” muttered Will. “ This is not a quarrel 
that can be so adjusted,” he added aloud. “I charge this 
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rascal Patch with speaking disrespectfully of your highness in 
the hearing of the whale kitchen. And I also rm his 
master, the cardinal, with having secreted in his cellars at 
Hampton a vast amount of treasure, obtained by extortion, 
privy a with foreign powers, and other iniquitous prac- 
tices, and which ought of right to find its way to your royal 
exchequer.” 

“ And which shall find its way thither, if what thou avouchest 
be not a fable,” replied the king. 

“ Your majesty shall judge,” rejoined Will. And he repeated 
the story which he had just before related. 

“ Can this be true” exclaimed Henry, at its close. 

“It is false, your highness, every word of it,” cried Patch, 
throwing himself at the king’s feet, “ except so far as relates to 
our visit to the cellar, where, I shame to speak it, we drank so 
much that our senses clean forsook us. As to my indiscreet 
speech touching your majesty, neither disrespect nor disloyalty 
were intended by it. I was goaded to the rejoinder by the sharp 
sting of this hornet.” 

“The matter of the treasure shall be inquired into without 
delay,” said Henry. “ As to the quarrel, it shall be thus settled. 
Get both of you upon that table. A flour bag shall be given to 
each; and he who is first knocked off shall be held vanquished.” 

The king’s judgment was received with as much applause as 
dared be exhibited by the hearers; and in an instant the board 
was cleared, and a couple of flour bags, partly filled, delivered to 
the combatants by Simon Quanden, who bestirred himself with 
unwonted activity on the occasion. 

Leaping upon the table, amid the smothered mirth of the as- 
semblage, the two jesters placed themselves opposite each other, 
and grinned such comical defiance that the king roared with 
laughter. After a variety of odd movements and feints on either 
side, Patch tried to bring down his adversary by a tremendous 
two-handed blow ; but in dealing it, the weight of the bag dragged 
him forward, and well nigh pitched him head foremost upon the 
floor. As it was, he fell on fis face upon the table, and in this 
position received several heavy blows upon the prominent part 
of his back from Will Sommers. Ere long, however, he managed 
to regain his legs; and smarting with pain, attacked his opponent 
furiously in his turn. For a short space, fortune seemed to favour 
him. His bag had slightly burst, and the flour from it 
with every blow, well nigh blinded his adversary, whom he drove 
to the very of the table. At this critical juncture, Will 


edge ; 
sani to uring down his bag full upon his opponent's sconce, 
and the force the blow bursting it, Patch _was covered 
from crown to foot with flour, and blinded in his turn, , The 
a en of the combatants was now so ype reg A, oT 
t the king leaned back in his chair to indulge his laughter, 
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and the mirth of the spectators could no longer be kept within 
decorous limits. ‘The very turnspits barked in laughing concert. 


“ Well a on both sides!” cried Henry; “ it were hard to 
i 


say which will prove the victor. Now, knaves, to it again—ha! 
ha !|—to it again !” 

Once more the bags were wielded, descended, and the blows 
were so well directed on either side, that both combatants fell 
backwards. Again the king’s laughter rose loud and long. Again 
the merriment of the other beholders was redoubled. Again 
Hob and Nob barked joyously, and tried to spring on to the table 
to take part in the conflict. Amid the general glee, the combat- 
ants rose and renewed the fight, dealing blows thick and fast,— 
for the bags were now considerably lightened of their contents,— 
until they were completely hidden from view by a cloud of white 
dust. 

* We cannot see the fray,” remarked Henry ; “but we can 
hear the din of battle. Which will prove the victor, I marvel ?” 

‘* | am for Will Sommers,” cried Bouchier. 

* And I for Patch,” said Simon Quanden. “ Latterly, he 
hath seemed to me to have the advantage.” 

* It is decided !” cried the king, rising, as one of the combat- 
ants was knocked off the table, and fell to the floor with a great 
noise. ‘ Who is it ?” 

* Patch,” replied a faint voice. And through the cloud of 
dust stru gled forth the forlorn figure of the cardinal’s jester, 
while ‘Will Sommers leaped triumphantly to the ground. 

“ Get thee to a wash-tub, knave, and cleanse thyself,” said 
Henry, laughing. ‘“ In consideration of the punishment thou 
hast undergone, I pardon thee thy treasonable speech.” 

So saying, he rese and walked towards Mabel, who had been 
quite as much alarmed as amused by the scene which had just 
taken place. 

**[ hope you have been as well cared for, damsel,” he said, 
“since your ‘arrival at the castle, as you cared for the Duke of 
Suffolk and myself when we visited your cottage ?” 

«“ T have had everything I require, my liege,” replied Mabel, 
timidly. 

* Dame Quanden will take charge of you till to-morrow,” re- 
plied the king, “when you will enter upon the service of one 
of our dames.’ 

“ Your majesty is very considerate,” said Mabel—* but I 
would rather go back at early dawn to my grandsire.” 

« That is needless,” rejoined the king, sternly. “ Your grand- 
sire is in the castle.” 

“ ] am glad to hear it,” exclaimed Mabel. And then altering 
her tone, for she did not like the expression of the king’s counte- 
nance, she added, “I hope he has not incurred your majesty’s 


displeasure.” 
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 T trust he will be able to clear himself, Mabel,” said Henry ; 
“but he labours under the suspicion of leaguing with lawless 
men.” 

Mabel shuddered ; for the thought of what she had witnessed 
on the previous night during the storm rushed forcibly to her 
recollection. The king noticed her uneasiness, and added, in a 
gentler tone—“ If he makes such confession as will bring the 
others to justice, he has nothing to fear. Dame Quieden I 
commit this maiden to your charge. ‘To-morrow, she will take 
her place as attendant to the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald.” 

So saying, he moved off with Bouchier and the rest of his 
attendants, leaving Mabel to the care of the cook’s good-humoured 
spouse, who seeing her eyes filled with tears, strove to cheer her, 
and led her towards a small side table, where she pressed wine 
and cates upon her. 

“ Be of good cheer, sweetheart,” she said, in a soothing tone, 
“no harm will befal your grandfather. You are much too high 
in favour with the king for that.” 

“I liked the king much better as [ saw him at our cottage, 
good dame,” replied Mabel, smiling through her tears—* in the 
guise of a Guildford merchant. He'seemed scarcely to notice 
me just now.” 

“That was because so many eyes were upon you, sweetheart,” 
replied Deborah; “ but sooth to say, I should be better pleased 
if he did not notice you at all.” 

Mabel blushed, and hung her head. 

“ T am glad you are to be an attendant on the Lady Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,” pursued Deborah, “ for she is the fairest young lady 
at court, ad as good and gentle as she is fair, and I am sure 
you will find her a kind mistress, I will tell you something 
about her. She is beloved by the king’s son, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but she requites not his passion, for her heart is fixed 
on the youthful Eari of Surrey. Alack a day! the noble rivals 
quarrelled, and crossed swords about her; but as luck would 
have it, they were separated before any mischief was done. The 
king was very wroth with Lord Surrey, and ordered him to 
be imprisoned for two months in the Round Tower, in this 
castle, where he is now, though his term has very nearly ex- 
pired.” 

“ How I pity him, to be thus harshly treated,” remarked 
Mabel, her eyes swimming with tears, “ and the Lady Elizabeth 
too! I shall delight to serve her.” iy, this 

“T am told the Earl passes the whole of his time in poring 
over books, and writing love verses and sonnets,” said Deborah, 
“It seems strange that one so young should be a poet; but 
I suppose he caught the art from his friend Sir Thomas 
W yat.” 

“Ts he a friend of Sir Thomas Wyat?” asked Mabel, quickly. 
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“ His close friend,” replied Deborah; “ except the Duke of 
Richmond, now his rival, he had none closer. ave you ever 
seen Sir Thomas, sweetheart ?” 

“ Yes, for a few moments,” replied Mabel, confusedly. 

“ T heard that he lingered for a short time in the forest be- 
fore his departure for Paris,” said Dame Quanden. “ There 
was a strange rumour that he had joined the band of Herne the 
hunter. But that must have been untrue.” 

“Is he returned from France?” inquired Mabel, without 
heeding the remark. 

“ | fancy not,” replied the good dame. “At all events, he is 
not come to the castle. Know you not,” she added, in a 
low confidential tone, “ that the king is jealous of him? He 
was a former suitor to the Lady Anne Boleyn, and desperately 
in love with her; and it is supposed that his mission to France 
was only a pretext to get him out of the way.” 

* I suspected as much,” replied Mabel. “Alas! for Sir 
Thomas, and alas! for the Earl of Surrey.” 

“ And alas! for Mabel Lyndwood, if she allows her heart to 
be fixed upon the king,” said Deborah. 

While this was passing, the business of the kitchen, which had 
been interrupted by the various incidents above related, and 
especially by the conflict between the two jesters, was hurried 
forward, and for some time all was bustle and confusion. 

But as soon as the supper was served, and all his duties were 
fully discharged, Simon Quanden, who had been bustling about, 
sat down in his easy chair, and recruited himself with a toast and 
a sack-posset. Hob and Nob had their supper at the same time, 
and the party at the table, which had been increased by the two 
archers and Nicholas Clamp, attacked with renewed vigour a 
fresh supply of mead and ale, which had been provided for 
them by Jack of the Bottles. 

The conversation then turned upon Herne the hunter; and 
as all had heard more or less about him, and some had seen 
him, while few knew the legend connected with him, Hector 
Cutbeard volunteered to = it; upon which all the party 
gathered closer together, and Mabel and Deborah left off talking, 


and drew near to listen. 
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VL. 
Che Legend of Berne the Bunter. : 


“ NEARLY a century and a half ago,” commenced Cutbeard, 
“ about the middle of the reign of Richard the Second, there was 
among the keepers of the forest a young man named Herne. 
He was expert beyond his fellows in all matters of woodcraft, 
and consequently in great favour with the king, who was himself 
devoted to the chase. Whenever he stayed at the castle, King 
Richard, like our own royal Harry, would pass his time in 
hunting, hawking, or shooting with the long bow; and on all 
these occasions the young keeper was his constant attendant. 
If a hart was to be chased, Herne and his two black hounds of 
Saint Hubert’s breed would hunt him down with marvellous 
speed ; if a wild boar was to be reared, a badger rk out, a 
fox unkennelled, a marten bayed, or an otter vented, Herne was 
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chosen for the task. No one could fly a falcon so well as Herne, 
—no one could break up a deer so quickly or so skilfully as him. 
But in proportion as he grew in favour with the king, the young 
keeper was hated by his comrades, and they concerted together 
how to ruin him. All their efforts, however, were ineffectual, and 
rather tended to his advantage than injury. 

“ One day, it chanced that the king hunted in the forest with 
his favourite, the Earl of Oxford, when a great deer of head was 
unharboured, and a tremendous chase ensued, the hart leading his 
pursuers within a few miles of Hungerford, whither the borders 
of the forest then extended. All the followers of the king, even 
the Earl of Oxford, had by this time dropped off, and the royal 
huntsman was only attended by Herne, who kept close behind 
him. At last, the hart, driven to desperation, stood at bay, and 
gored the king’s horse as he came up in such manner that it reared 
and threwits rider. Another instant, and the horns of the infuriated 
animal would have been plunged into the body of the king, if 
Herne had not flung himself between the prostrate monarch and 
his assailant, and received the stroke intended for him. Though 
desperately wounded, the young hunter contrived slightly to 
raise himself, and plunged his knife into the hart’s throat, while 
the king regained his feet. 

‘“‘ Gazing with the utmost concern at his unfortunate deliverer, 
King Richard demanded what he could do for him. 

“ * Nothing, sire—nothing,’ replied Herne, with a groan. ‘ I 
shall require nothing but a grave from you, for I have received a 
wound that will speedily bring me to it.’ 

“ ¢ Not so, I trust, good fellow,’ replied the king, in a tone 
meant to be encouraging, an his ae shewed that his heart 
misgave him; ‘ my best leech shall attend you.’ 

“¢ No skill will avail me now,’ replied Herne, sadly. ‘A 
hurt from hart’s horn bringeth to the bier.’ 

“| hope the proverb will not be justified in thy case,’ rejoined 
the king; ‘and i promise thee, if thou dost recover, thou shalt 
have the post of head keeper of the forest, with twenty nobles 
a-year for wages. If, unhappily, thy forebodings are realized, 
I mA give the same sum to be laid out in masses for thy 
soul.” 

“*T humbly thank your highness,’ replied the young man, 
‘and I accept the latter offer, seeing it is the only one likely to 

profit me.’ 

“ With this, he put his horn to his lips, and winding the 
dead mot feebly, fell back senseless.) Much moved, the king 
rode off for succour; and blowing a lusty call on his bugle, was 
were. joined by the Earl of Oxford and some of his fol- 

owers, among whom were the keepers. The latter were secretly 
rejoiced on hearing what had befallen Herne, but they feigned 
the greatest affliction, and hastened with the king to the: spot 
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where the body was lying stretched out beside that of the 
hart. 

“* It is almost a pity his soul cannot pass away thus,’ said 
King Richard, gazing compassionately at him, ‘ for he will only 
revive to anguish and speedy death.’ 

«<« Your Daheites is right,’ replied the chief keeper, a grim 
old man, named Osmond Crooke, kneeling beside him, and 
half-drawing his hunting-knife, ‘it were better to put him out 
of his misery.’ 

« * What! slay the man who has just saved my own life |’ cried 
the king. ‘I will consent to no such infamous deed. I would 
give a large reward to any one who could cure him.’ 

“ As the words were uttered, a tall dark man, in a strange 
garb, and mounted on a black wild-looking steed, whom no one 
had hitherto observed, sprang to the ground, and advanced to- 
wards the king. 

“«T take your offer, sire,’ said this personage, in a harsh 
voice. * I will cure him.’ 

“« Who art thou, fellow? demanded King Richard, doubt- 
fully. 

a ‘I am a forester,’ replied the tall man, ‘ but I understand 
somewhat of chirurgery and leechcratt.’ 

« « And woodcraft too, I’ll be sworn, fellow,’ said the king. 
‘Thou hast, or I am mistaken, made free with some of my 
venison.’ 

“ ¢ He looks marvellously like Arnold Sheafe, who was out- 
lawed for deer-stealing,’ said Osmond Crooke, regarding him 
steadfastly. | 

'*¢T am no outlaw, neither am I called Arnold Sheafe,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘My name is Philip Urswick, and I can 
render a good account of myself when it shall please the king’s 
highness to examine me. I dwell on the heath near Bagshot, 
which you passed to-day in the chase, and where I joined 
you.’ 

“«T noted you not,’ said Osmond. 

“ « Nor I—nor I! cried the other keepers. : 

«“¢ That may be; but I saw you,’ rejoined Urswick, contemp- 
tuously ; ‘and I tell you there is not one cary, you to be 
compared with the brave hunter who lies there. You have all 

ronounced his case hopeless. I repeat I can cure him if the 

ing will make it worth my while to do so.’ | 

“* Make good thy words, fellow,’ replied the king; ‘ and 
thou shalt not only be amply rewarded, but’ shalt have a free 
pardon for any offence thou mayst have committed. 

« «Enough, replied Urswick. And taking a large, keen- 
edged hunting-knife from his girdle, he cut off the head of the 
hart close to the point where the neck joins the scull, and then 
laid it Open from the extremity of the under-lip to the nuke. 
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‘This must be bound on the head of the wounded man,’ he 
said, 

«“ The keepers stared in astonishment. But the king com- 
manded that the strange order should be obeyed. Upon which, 
the bleeding scull was fastened on the head of the keeper, with 
leathern thongs. 

« «7 will now answer for his perfect cure in a month’s time,’ 
said Urswick to the king; ‘ but I shall require to watch over 
him myself till all danger is at an end. I pray your highness to 
command these keepers to transport him to my hut.’ 

«“ «You hear what he says, knaves,’ cried the king—‘ do his 
bidding, and carefully, or ye shall answer to me with your lives.’ 

“ Accordingly, a litter was formed with branches of trees, and 
on this the body of Herne, with the hart’s head still bound to it, 
was conveyed by the keepers to Urswick’s hut,—a small dwell- 
ing, situated in the wildest part of Bagshot Heath. After placing 
the body upon a bed of dried fern, the keepers were about to 
depart, when Osmond Crooke observed to the forester, ‘ I am 
now certain thou art Arnold Sheafe.’ 

« «Tt matters not who I am, since I have the king’s pardon, 
replied the other, laughing disdainfully. 

«Thou hast yet to earn it,’ said Osmond. 

« « Leave that to me,’ replied Urswick. ‘ There is more fear 
that thou wilt lose thy post as chief keeper, which the king has 
promised to Herne, than that I shall fail.’ 

« ¢ Would the deer had killed him outright!’ growled Osmond. 

« And the ae wish was echoed by the other keepers. 

«“ «]T see you all hate him bitterly,’ said Urswick. ‘hat will 
ye give me for revenge ?” 

« « We have little to give, save a fat buck on occasions,’ re- 
plied Osmond; ‘and, in all likelihood, thou canst help thyself to 
venison.’ 

«« Will you swear to grant the first request I may make of 
you,—provided it shall be in your power to grant it ?” Sitnshilied 
Urswick. 

“ « Readily,’ they replied. 

6 Enough, said Urswick. ‘I must keep faith with the 
king. Herne will recover, but he shall lose all his skill as an 
archer,—all his craft as a hunter.’ 

« «Tf thou canst accomplish this thou art the fiend himself!’ 
cried Osmond, trembling. 

«“ «Fiend or not,’ replied Urswick, with a triumphant laugh, 
—* ye have made a compact with me, and must fulfil it. Now 
begone. I must attend to the wounded man.’ 

“« And the keepers, full of secret misgiving, departed. 

« At the precise time promised, Herne, attended by Urswick, 
presented himself to the king. He looked thin and pale, but 
all danger was past. King Richard gave the forester a purse 
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fuli of nobles, and added a silver bugle to the gift. He then ap- 
yointed Herne his chief keeper; hung a chain of gold round 
his neck ; and ordered him to be lodged in the castle. 

« About a week after this, Herne, having entirely regained his 
strength, accompanied the king on a hunting expedition to the 
forest, and they had scarcely entered it, when his horse started, 
and threw him. Up to that moment, such an accident had 
never happened to him, for he was an excellent horseman; and 
he arose greatly discomfited, while the keepers eyed each other 
askance. Soon after this, a buck was tented ; and though Herne 
was bravely mounted on a black steed bestowed on him on ac- 
count of its swiftness by the king, he was the last in the 
chase. 

« « Thou art out of practice,’ said the king, laughing, as he 
came up. 

“ «I know not what ails me,’ replied Herne, gloomily. 

«“<«Tt cannot be thy steed’s fault,’ said the king; ‘for he is 
usually as fleet as the wind. But I will give thee an opportunity 
of gaining credit in another way. ‘Thou seest yon buck. He 
cannot be seventy yards off; and I have seen thee hit the mark 
at twice the distance. Bring him down.’ 

“ Herne raised his crossbow, and let fly the bolt; but it missed 
its mark, and the buck, startled by the noise, dashed down the 
brake, wholly uninjured. 

“ King Richard’s brow grew dark, and Herne uttered an ex- 
clamation of rage and despair. 

«‘<« Thou shalt have a third, and yet easier trial,’ said the king. 
‘Old Osmond Crooke shall lend thee his bow, and thy quarry 
shall be yon magot-pie.’ 

“ As he spoke, the arrow sped. But it quivered in the 
trunk of the tree, some yards from the bird. ‘The unfortunate 
shooter looked distracted; but King Richard made no remark, 
until, towards the close of the day, he said to him, ‘ Thou must 
regain thy craft, friend Herne, for I cannot continue thee as 
my chief keeper.’ 

“ The keepers congratulated each other in secret, for they 
felt that their malice was in some measure gratified. 

“ The next day, Herne went forth, as he thought, alone, but 
he was watched by his enemies. Not a shaft would go true, and 
he found that he had completely lost his mastery over hound 
and horse. The day after that, he again rode forth to hunt with 
the king, and his failures made him the laughing-stock of the 
party. Richard, at length, dismissed him with these words— 
ds i repose for a week, and then thou shalt have a further 
trial. If thou dost not then succeed, I must, perforce, discharge 
thee from thy post.’ 

“ Instead of returning to the castle, Herne rode off wildly 
into the forest, where he remained till eventide. He then re- 
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turned with ghastly looks and a strange appearance,—having the 
links of a rusty chain which he had plucked from a gibbet 
hanging from his left arm, and the hart’s antlered scull, which 
he had procured from Urswick, fixed like a helm upon his head. 
His whole demeanour shewed that he was crazed; and his con- 
dition, which might have moved the compassion of his foes, 
only provoked their laughter. After committing the wildest ex- 
travagances, he burst from all restraint, and disappeared among 
the trees of the Home Park. 

“ An hour after this, a pedier, who was crossing the park from 
Datchet, found him suspended by a rope from a branch of the 
oak tree which you have all seen, and which bears his name. 
Despair had driven him to the dreadful deed. Instead of cuttin 
him down, the pedler ran to the castle to relate what he had 
witnessed ; and the keepers, satisfied that their revenge was now 
fully accomplished, hastened with him to the tree. But the 
body was gone; and all that proclaimed that it had been there, 
was the rope hanging from the branch. Search was everywhere 
made for the missing body, but without effect. When the matter 
was related to the king, he was much troubled, and would fain 
have had masses said for the repose of the soul of the unfortunate 
keeper, but the priests refused to perform them, alleging that he 
had committed self-destruction, and was therefore out of the pale 
of the church. 

“On that night, a terrible thunderstorm occurred—as terrible, 
it may be, as that of last night—and during its continuance, the 
oak on which Herne had hanged himself was blasted by the 
lightning. 

** Old Osmond was immediately reinstated in his post of chief 
keeper; but he had little time for rejoicing, for he found that 
the same spell that had bound Herne had fallen upon him. 
His bolts and arrows went wide of their mark, his hounds lost 
their scent, and his falcon would not be lured back. Half- 
frantic, and afraid of exposing himself to the taunts of his com- 
panions, he feigned illness, and left his comrade, Roger Barfoot, 
to take his place. But the same ill luck befel Barfoot, and he 
returned in woful plight, without a single head of game. Four 
others were equally unfortunate, and it was now clear that the 
whole party were bewitched. 

** Luckily, the king had quitted the castle, but they felt certain 
they should be dismissed on his return, if not more severely 
punished. At last, after taking counsel together, they resolved 
to consult Urswick, who they doubted not could remove the 

ll. Accordingly, they went to Bagshot Heath, and related 
cheis story to him. When they had done, he said—‘ The curse 
of Herne’s blood is upon you, and can only be removed in one 
way. As you return to the castle, go to the tree on which 
he destroyed himself, and you may learn how to act.’ 
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“ The keepers would have questioned him further, but he re- 
fused to answer, and dismissed them. 

« The shades of evening had fallen as they quitted Bagshot ; 
and it was midnight as they entered the Home Park, and pro- 
ceeded towards the fatal oak. It was pitchy dark; and they 
could only distinguish the tree by its white, scatched trunk. All 
at once, a blue flame, like a will-o’-the-wisp, appeared, flitted 
thrice round the tree, and then remained stationary, its light 
falling upon a figure in a wild garb, with a rusty chain hanging 
from its left arm, and an antlered helm upon its head. They 
knew it to be Herne, and instantly fell down before him, while a 
burst of terrible laughter sounded in their ears. 

“Without heeding them further, the spirit darted round the tree, 
rattling its chain, and uttering appalling imprecations. It then 
stopped, and turning to the terrified beholders, bade them, in 
a hollow voice, to bring hounds and horses as for the chase on 
the following night, eal thiished. 

“ Filled with dread, the keepers returned home, and the next 
day, old Osmond again sought the forester, and told him what 
had occurred. 

“* You must obey the spirit’s injunctions, or worse mischief 
will befal you,’ said Urswick. ‘ Go to the tree, mounted as for a 
hunting-party, and take the black steed given to Herne by the 
king, oot the two black hounds with you. You will see what 
will ensue.’ And without another word, he dismissed him. 

“Osmond told his comrades what the forester had said, and 
though they were filled with alarm, they resolved upon com- 
pliance. At midnight, therefore, they rode towards the tree 
with the black hounds in leash, and leading Herne’s favourite 
horse, saddled and bridled. As they drew near, ws | again saw 
the terrible shape stalking round the tree, and he the fearful 
imprecations. 

‘* His spells ended, Herne called to Osmond to bring him his 
steed; and the old man tremblingl aes om In an instant, the 
mysterious being vaulted on its A and in a voice of resistless 
authority, cried—‘ To the forest !—to the forest! With this, he 
dashed forward, and the whole party, hounds and men, hurried 
after him. 

“ They rode at a furious pace for five or six miles over the 
Great Park, the keepers wondering where their unearthly leader 
was taking them, and almost fancying they were hurrying to 
perdition, when they descended a hill side leading to the marsh, 
and halted before a huge beech tree, where Herne dismounted 
and pronounced certain mystic words, accompanying them with 
Strange gestures. 
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“ Presently, he became silent and motionless. A flash of fire 
then burst from the roots of the tree, and the forester Urswick 
stood before him. But his aspect was more terrible and com- 
manding than it had seemed heretofore to the keepers. 

* ¢ Welcome, Herne,’ he cried; ‘ welcome, lord of the forest. 
And you his comrades, and soon to be his followers, welcome 
too, he time is come for the fulfilment of your promise to me. 
I require you to form a band for Herne the hunter, and to serve 
him as leader. Swear to obey him, and the spell that hangs 
over you shall be broken. If not, I leave you to the king’s 
justice.’ 
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“ Not daring to refuse compliance, the keepers took the oath 
proposed, — and a fearful one it was! As soon as it was 
uttered, Urswick vanished, as he came, in a flash of fire. Herne 
then commanded the others to dismount, and made them pros- 
trate themselves before him, and pay him homage. This dae, 
he blew a strike on his horn, rode swiftly up the hill side, 
and a stag being unharboured, the chase commenced. Many a 
fat buck was hunted and slaughtered that night ; and an hour be- 
fore daybreak, Herne commanded them to lay the four finest 
and fattest at the foot of the beech tree, and then dismissed them, 
bidding them meet him at midnight at the scathed oak in the 
Home Park. 

“ They came as they were commanded ; but fearful of detec- 
tion, they adopted strange disguises, not unlike those worn by 
the villains who were put to death, a few weeks ago, by the king 
in the Great Park. Night after night, they thus went forth, 
thinning the herds of deer, and committing other outrages and 
depredations. Nor were their dark proceedings altogether unno- 
ticed. Belated travellers crossing the forest beheld them, and 
related what they had seen; others watched for them, but they 
were so effectually disguised that they escaped detection. 

“ At last, ies, a king returned to the castle, and accounts 
of the strange doings in the forest were instantly brought him. 
Astonished at what he heard, and determined to ascertain the 
truth of the statement, he ordered the keepers to attend him that 
night in an expedition to the forest, when he hoped to encounter 
the demon huntsman and his band. Much alarmed, Osmond 
Crooke, who acted as spokesman, endeavoured, by representing 
the risk he would incur, to dissuade the king from the enterprise ; 
but he would not be deterred, and they now gave themselves 
up for lost. 

“As the castle clock tolled forth the hour of midnight, Richard, 
accompanied by a numerous guard, and attended by the keepers, 
issued from the gates, and rode towards the scathed oak. As 
they drew near the tree, the figure of Herne, mounted on his black 
steed, was discerned beneath it. Deep fear fell upon all the 
beholders, but chiefly upon the guilty — as they beheld 
him. The king, however, pressed forward, and cried, * Why 
dost thou disturb the quietude of night, accursed spirit 7” 

“ * Because I desire vengeance!’ replied Herne, in a hollow 
voice. ‘ I was brought to my present woful condition by Osmond 
Crooke and his comrades.’ ~ 

“ < But you died by your own hand,—did you not ? demanded 
King Richard. 

“ ¢ Yea,’ replied Herne ; ‘ but I was driven to the deed by an 
infernal spell laid upon me by the malice of the wretches I have 
named. Hang them upon this tree, and I will trouble these 
woods no longer while thou reignest |’ 
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* The king looked round at the keepers. They all remained 
obdurate, except Roger Barfoot, who, falling on his knees, con- 
fessed his guilt, and accused the others. 

«“ «Tt is enough,’ cried the king to Herne; ‘ they shall all 
suffer for their offence.’ 

“ Upon this, a flash of fire enveloped the spirit and his horse, 
and he vanished. 

“ The king kept his word. Osmond and his comrades were 
all hanged upon the scathed tree, nor was Herne seen again in 
the forest while Richard sat upon the throne. But he re-ap- 
poms with a new band at the commencement of the rule of 

fenry the Fourth, and again hunted the deer at night. His 
band was destroyed, but he defied all attempts at capture; and 
so it has continued to our own time, for not one of the seven 
monarchs who have held the castle since Richard’s day, have 
been able to expel him from the forest.” 

“ Nor will the present monarch be able to expel him,” said a 
deep voice. ‘ As long as Windsor Forest endures, Herne the 
hunter will haunt it.” . 

All turned at the exclamation, and saw that it proceeded from 
a tall dark man, in an archer’s garb, standing behind Simon 
(Qduanden’s chair. 

“ Thou hast told thy legend fairly enough, good clerk of the 
kitchen,” continued this personage ; “ but thou art wrong on 
many material points.” 

“ | have related the story as it was related to me,” said Cut- 
beard, somewhat nettled at the remark; “but perhaps you will 
set me right where I have erred.” 

“It is true that Herne was a keeper in the reign of Richard 
the Second,” replied the tall archer. “It is true also that he 
was expert in all matters of woodcraft, and that he was in high 
favour with the king; but he was bewitched by a lovely damsel, 
and not by a weird forester. He carried off a nun, and dwelt 
with her in a cave in the forest, where he assembled his brother 
keepers, and treated them to the king’s venison and the king’s 
wine, 

« A sacrilegious villain and a reprobate !” exclaimed Launcelot 
Rutter. 

“ His mistress was fair enough, I will warrant her,” said Kit 
Coo. 

“ She was the very image of this damsel,” rejoined the tall 
archer, pointing to Mabel, “ and fair enough to work his ruin, 
for it was through her that the fiend tempted him. The 
charms that proved his undoing were fatal to her also, for in a fit 
of jealousy he slew her. ‘The remorse occasioned by this deed 
made him destroy himself.” 

“ Well, your version of the legend may be the correct one, 
for aught I know, worthy sir,” said Cutbeard; ‘“ but I see 
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not that it accounts for Herne’s antlers so well as mine; unless 
indeed he were wedded to the nun, who you say played him 
false. But how come you to know she resembled Mabel Lynd- 
wood ?” 

“ Ay, I was thinking of that myself,” said Simon Quanden. 
“ How do you know that, master ?” 

« Because I have seen her picture,” replied the tall archer. 

« Painted by Satan’s chief limner, I suppose ?” rejoined Cut- 
beard. 

“‘ He who painted it had seen her,” replied the tall archer, 
sternly. But, as I have said, it was the very image of this 
damsel.” 

And as he uttered the words, he quitted the kitchen. 

« Who is that archer?” demanded Cutbeard, looking after 
him. 

But no one could answer the question, nor could any one tell 
when he had entered the kitchen. 

“ Strange !” exclaimed Simon Quanden, crossing himself. 
“ Have you ever seen him before, Mabel ?” 

“ T almost think I have,” she replied, with a slight shudder. 

“T half suspect it is Herne himself,” whispered Shoreditch 
to Paddington. 

“Tt may be,” responded the other; “ his glance made my 
blood run cold.” 

“ You look somewhat fatigued, sweetheart,” said Deborah, 
observing Mabel’s uneasiness. ‘ Come with me, and I will shew 
you to a chamber.” | 

Glad to escape, Mabel followed the good dame out of the 
kitchen, and they ascended a winding staircase, which brought 
them to a commodious chamber in the upper part of one of the 
turrets, where Deborah sat down with her young charge, and 
volunteered her a great deal of good advice, which the other 
listened to with becoming attention. 





VIL. 


OF THE MYSTERIOUS NOISE HEARD IN THE CURFEW TOWER. 


On quitting the kitchen, Henry, having been informed by Bou- 
chier that Tristram Lyndwood was lodged in the prison-chamber 
in the lower gateway, proceeded thither to question him. He 
found the old man seated on a bench, with his hands tied behind 
him. ‘Though evidently much alarmed at his situation, he could 
not be brought either by threats or proffers, to make any con- 
fession, 
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Out of patience, at length, the king ordered him to be con- 
veyed to the dungeon beneath the Curfew Tower, and per- 
sonally superintended his removal. 

« T will find a means of shaking his obstinacy,” said Henry, as 
he quitted the vault with Bouchier. “ Hf I cannot move him 
by other means, I may through his granddaughter. I will inter- 
rogate him in her presence to ye 

“ To-night, sire !” exclaimed Bouchier. 

“ Ay, to-night,” repeated the king. ‘“ I am resolved, even if 
it should cost the life of this maiden, whose charms have moved 
me so, to break the infernal machinery woven around me. And 
now as I think it not unlikely the miscreant Herne may attempt 
the prisoner's deliverance, let the strictest watch be kept over the 
tower. Let an arquebusier be stationed throughout the night 
at the door of the dungeon, and another at the entrance to 
the chamber on the ground floor. Your own a must be on 
the roof of the fortification, that you may watch if any attempt 
is made to scale it from the town side, or to get in through the 
loopholes. Keep a sharp look out, Bouchier, for I shall “hold 
you responsible if any mischance occurs.” 

“T will do my best, my liege,” replied Bouchier ; “ and were 
it with a human enemy I had to veal, I should have no fear. 
But what vigilanee can avail against a fiend ?” 

“ You have heard my injunctions, and will attend to them,” 


rejoined the king, harshly. “1 shall return anon to the exa- 


mination.” 
So saying, he departed. 


Though as brave as a lion on ordinary occasions, Bouchier 
entered upon his present duty with reluctance and misgiving; 
and he found the arquebusiers, by whom he was attended, albeit 
stout soldiers, equally uneasy. Herne had now become an object 
of general dread throughout the castle; and the possibility of an 
encounter with him was enough to daunt the boldest breast. 
Disguising his own alarm, Bouchier issued his directions in an 
authoritative tone, and then mounted with three arquebussiers 
to the summit of the tower. It was now dark, but the moon 
soon arose, and her beams rendered every object as distinguish- 
able as daylight, so that watch was easily kept. But nothin 
occurred to occasion alarm, until all at once, a noise, like that of 
a hammer stricken against a board, was heard in the chamber 
below. 

Drawing bis sword, Bouchier hurried down the steps leadin 
into this chamber, which was buried in darkness, and ideentlll 
so precipitately and incautiously in the gloom, that he struck his 
head against a cross beam. The violence of the blow stunned 
him for a moment, but as soon as he recovered, he called to the 
guard in the lower chamber to bring up a torch. The order 
was promptly obeyed ; but, eddie the sound had ceased, 
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and, though they searched about, they could not discover the 
author of it. ; 

This, however, was not so wonderful, for the singular con- 
struction of the chamber, with its numerous cross beams, its deep 
embrasures and recesses, its insecure and uneven floor, its steep 
ladder-like staircases, was highly favourable to concealment, it 
being utterly impossible, owing to the intersections of the beams, 
for the searchers to see far before them, or to move about quickly. 
In the midst of the chamber was a lange wooden compartment en- 
closing the cumbrous and uncouth machinery of the castle clock, 
and through this box ran the cord communicating with the 
belfry above. Pieces of ordnance were then mounted in all the 
embrasures, but,there is now only one gun, placed in a port-hole 


Ma\commanding Thames Street, and the long 
<< ‘thoroughfare leading to Eton, The view from 
VP Wieabumewe- — this port-hole of the groves of Eton, and of the 
© Bei ne leis plains on the north-west, watered by the 
‘x<2> Fiver, is enchanting beyond description. 
Viewed from a recess which has bee. partly closed, the ap- 
pearance of this chamber is equally picturesque and singular; 
and it is scarcely possible to pass beneath its huge beams, or to 
gaze at the fantastic, yet striking combinations they form in 
connexion with the deep embrasures, the steep staircases, and 
trap-doors, and not feel that the whole place belongs to romance, 
ie that a multitude of strange and startling traditions must be 
connected with it. The old architects were indeed great ro- 


mancers, and built for the paintertind the poet. 
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Bouchier and his companion crept about under the great 
mesh-work of beams—peered into al the embrasures, and be- 
neath the carriages of the culverins. There was a heap of 
planks and beams lying on the floor between the two staircases, 
but no one was near it. 

The result of their investigations did not tend to decrease 
their alarm. Bouchier would fain have had the man keép watch 
in the chamber, but neither threats nor entreaties could induce 
him to remain there. He was therefore sent below, and the cap- 
tain returned to the roof. He had scarcely emerged upon the 
leads when the hammering recommenced more violently than 
before. “In vain Bouchier ordered his men to go down. No one 
would stir; and superstitious fear had by this time obtained such 
mastery over the captain, that he hesitated to descend alone. ‘To 
add to his vexation, the arquebusier had taken the torch with 
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him, so that he should have to proceed in darkness. At length, 
he mustered up courage to make the attempt; but he paused 
between each step, peering through the gloom, and half-fancying 
he could discern the figure of Herne near the spot where the 
pile of wood lay. Certain it was the sound of diabolical laughter, 
mingled with the rattling of the chain and the sharp blows of 
the Cntalions smote his ears. The laughter became yet louder as 
Bouchier advanced, the hammering ceased, and the clanking of 
the chain seemed to shew that its mysterious wearer was ap- 
proaching the foot of the steps to meet him. ' But the encounter 
was more than the captain had nerve to brook. Calling on the 
saints to protect him, he beat a precipitate retreat, and closed the 
little door at the head of the steps after him. 

The demon was apparently satisfied with the alarm he had oc- 
casioned, for the hammering was not renewed at that time. 





VILL. 


SHEWING THE VACLLLATIONS OF THE KING BETWEEN WOLSEY AND 
ANNE BOLEYN. 


BeroreE returning to the state apartments, Henry took a turn 
on the ramparts on the north side of the castle, between the 
Curfew Tower and the Winchester Tower, and lingered for a 
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short time on the bastion commanding that part of the erm | 
where the approach, called the Hundred Steps, is now contriv 
Here he cautioned the sentinels to be doubly 4 «a0 throughout 
the night, and having gazed for a moment at the placid stream 
flowing at the foot of the castle, and tinged with the last rays of 
the setting sun, he proceeded to the royal lodgings, and entered 
the banquet-chamber, where supper was already served. __ 

Wolsey sat on his right hand, but he did not vouchsafe him a 
single word,— addressing the whole of his discourse to the 
Duke of Suffolk, who was placed on his left. As soon as the 
repast was over, he retired to his closet. But the cardinal would 
not be so repulsed, and sent one of his gentlemen to crave a 
moment’s audience of the king, which, with some reluctance, 
was accorded, 

“ Well, cardinal!” cried Henry, as Wolsey presented himself, 
and the usher withdrew. ‘“ You are playing a deep game with 
me, as you think; but take heed, for es through it !” 

«I pray you dismiss these suspicions from your mind, my 
liege,” said Wolsey. ‘ No servant was ever more faithful to his 
master than I have been to you.” 

* No servant ever took better care of himself,” cried the king, 
fiercely. ‘ Not alone have you wronged me to enrich yourself, 
but you are ever intriguing with my enemies. I have nourished 
in my breast a viper; but I will cast you off—will crush you as 
I would the noxious reptile !” 

And he stamped _— the floor, as if he could have irampled 
the cardinal beneath his foot. 

“ Beseech you, calm yourself, my liege,” replied Wolsey, in 
the soft and deprecatory tone which ‘S had seldom known to fail 
with the king; “I have never thought of my own aggrandize- 
ment, but as it was likely to advance your power. For the 
countless benefits I have received at your hands, my soul over- 
flows with gratitude. You have raised me from the meanest 
condition to the highest. You have made me your confidant, 
your adviser, your treasurer, and with no improper boldness I 
say it, your friend. But I defy the enemies who isave poisoned 
your ears against me, to prove that I have ever abused the trust 
pions inme. The sole fault that can be imputed to me is, that 

have meddled more with temporal matters than with spiritual ; 
and it is a crime for which I must answer before Heaven. But 
[ have so acted because I felt that I might thereby best serve 
your highness. If I have aspired to the papal throne,—which 
you well know I have,—it has been that I might be yet a 
more powerful friend to your majesty, and render you, what you 
are entitled to be, the first prince in Christendom. 

“Tut, tut!” exclaimed the king, who was, nevertheless, 
moved by the artful appeal. 

“ The gifts I have received from foreign princes,” pursued 
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Wolsey, seeing the effect he had produced, “ the wealth I have 
amassed, have all been with a view of benefiting your majesty.” 

« Humph !” exclaimed the king. 

“ To prove that I speak the truth, sire,” continued the wily 
cardinal, “ the palace at Hampton Court, which I have just 
completed ———” 

“ And at a cost more lavish than I myself should have ex- 
pended on it,” eee oy the king, angrily. 

“If I had destined it for myself, I should not have spent a 
tithe of what I have done,” rejoined Wolsey. Your highness’s 
unjust accusations force me to declare my intentions somewhat 
prematurely, Deign,” he cried, throwing himself at the king’s 
feet,—‘ deign to accept that palace and all within it. You were 
pleased, during your late residence there, to express your approval 
of it. And I trust it will find equal favour in your eyes, now 
that it is your own.” 

“ By holy Mary, a royal gift!” cried Henry,—* rise, car- 
dinal. You are not the grasping, selfish person you have been 
represented.” 

“ Declare as much to my enemies, sire, and J shall be more 
than content,” replied Wolsey. You will find the palace better 
worth acceptance than at first sight might appear.” 

* How so?” cried the king. 

“ Your highness will be pleased to take this key,” said the 
cardinal ;—* it is the key of the cellar.” 

“ You have some choice wine there,” cried Henry, signifi- 
cantly—* given you by some religious house,—or sent you by 
some foreign potentate—ha !” 

“Tt is wine that a king might prize,” — the cardinal, 
“ Your majesty will find a hundred hogsheads in that cellar ;— 
and each hogshead filled with gold.” 

“ You amaze me!” cried the king, feigning astonishment. 
“ And all this you freely give me.” 

“Freely and fully, sire,” replied Wolsey. “ Ney, I have 
saved it for you. Men think I have cared for myself, whereas 
I have cared only for your majesty. Oh! my dear liege, 
by the devotion I have just approved to you, and which I 
would also approve, if needfal, with my life, I h you to con- 
sider well beture you raise Anne Boleyn to the throne. In giving 
you this counsel, I know I hazard the favour I have just re- 
gained, But even at that hazard, I must offer it, Your infatu- 
ation blinds you to the terrible consequences of the step. 
The union is odious to all your subjects—but most of all to 
those not tainted with the new heresies and opinions. It will 
never be forgiven by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who will 
seek to avenge the indignit offered to his illustrious relative ; 
while Francis will gladly on it a pretext for breaking his truce 





with you. Add to this, the displeasure of the apostolic see, and 
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it must be apparent, that powerful as you are, your position will 
be one of infinite peril.” 

«“ Thus far advanced, I cannot honourably abandon the di- 
voree,” said Henry. 

“ Nor do I advise its abandonment, sire,” replied Wolsey ; 
“ but do not let it be a means of injuring you with all men. Do 
not let a mal-alliance place your very throne in jeopardy; as, 
with your own subjects and all foreign powers against you, must 
necessarily be the case.” 

* You speak warmly, cardinal,” said Henry. 

“* My zeal prompts me to do so,” replied Wolsey. “ Anne 
Boleyn is in no respect worthy of the honour you propose her.” 

“ And whom do you think more worthy ?” demanded Henry. 

“ Those whom I have already recommended to your majesty— 
the Duchess D’Alencon, or the Princess Renée,” replied Wolsey ; 
“ by a union with either of whom you would secure the cordial 
co-operation of Francis, and the interests of the see of Rome, 
which in the event of a war with Spain you may need.” 

“ No, Wolsey,” replied Henry, taking two or three hasty 
steps across the chamber; “ no considerations of interest or 
security shall induce me to give up Anne. I love her too 
well. Let the lion Charles roar, the fox Francis snarl, and 
the hydra-headed Clement launch forth his flames, I will remain 
firm to my purpose. I will not play the hypocrite with you, 
whatever t may do with others. I cast off Catherine that I may 
wed Anne, because I cannot otherwise obtain her. And shall 
I now, when [I have dared so much, and when the prize is in 
my grasp, abandon it?—Never! ‘Threats, expostulations, en- 
treaties, are alike unavailing.” 

“I grieve to hear it, my liege,” replied Wolsey, heaving a 
deep sigh; “ it is an ecniaad union, and will bring woe to 
you, woe to your realm, and woe to the Catholic chureb.” 

* And woe also to you, false cardinal,” cried Anne Boleyn, 
throwing aside the arras, and stepping forward. “I have over- 
heard what has passed; and from my heart of hearts, I thank 
you Henry, for the love a have displayed for me. But I 

ere solemnly vow that I will never give you my hand till 
Wolsey is dismissed from your councils.” 

* Anne !” exclaimed the king. 

** My own enmity I could forego,” pursued Anne, vehemently, 
“ but [cannot forgive him his duplicity and perfidy towards you. 
He has just proffered you his splendid palace of Hampton, and 
his treasures,—and wherefore ?—I will tell you,—because he 
feared they would be wrested from him. His jester had acquainted 
him with the discovery that he had made of his secret hoard, 
and therefore he was compelled to have recourse to this despe- 
rate move, But I was apprized of his intentions by Will Som- 
mers, and have come in time to foil him.” : 
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“ By my faith, I believe you art right, sweetheart,” said the 
king. 

“Go tell your allies, Francis and Clement, that the king’s 
love for me outweighs his fear of them,” cried Anne, laughing 
spitefully. “ As for you, I regard you as nothing.” 

“Vain woman, your pride will be abased,” cried Wolsey, 
bitterly. 

“Vain man, you are already abased,” replied Anne. “ A few 
weeks ago [ would have made terms with you. Now I am your 
mortal enemy, and will never: rest till i have procured your 
downfall.” 

“The king will have an amiable consort, truly,” sneered 
Wolsey. 

‘* He will have one who can love him and hate his foes,” re- 
plied Anne ; “ and not one who would side with them and thee, 
as would be the case with the Duchess D’Alencon or the 
Princess Renée. Henry, you know the sole terms on which 
you can procure my hand,” 

The king nodded a playful affirmative. 

“ Then dismiss him at once,—disgrace him,” said Anne. 

“ Nay, nay,” replied Henry, “ the divorce is not yet passed. 
You are angered now, and will view matters more coolly to- 
morrow.” 

“ T shall never change my resolution,” she replied. 

“If my dismissal and disgrace can save my sovereign, I pray 
him to sacrifice me without hesitation,” said Wolsey; “ but 
while I have liberty of speech with him, and aught of power 
remaining, I will use it to his advantage. I pray your majesty 
to suffer me to retire.” 

And receiving a sign of acquiescence from the king, he with- 
drew, amid the triumphant laughter of Anne. 





IX. 


HOW TRISTRAM LYNDWOOD WAS INTERROGATED BY THE KING. 


AnnE Bo.eyn remained with the king for a few minutes to pour 
forth her gratitude for the attachment he had displayed to her, 
and to confirm the advantage she had gained over olsey. As 
soon as she was gone, Henry summoned an usher, and giving 
him some instructions respecting Mabel Lyndwood, proceed 
to the Curfew Tower. 

Nothing was said to him of the strange noise that had been 
heard in the upper chamber, for the arquebussiers were fearful of 
exciting his leasure by a confession of their alarm, and he 


descended at once to the dungeon. 
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« Well, fellow,” he cried, sternly regarding the captive, who 
arose at his entrance, “you have now had ample time for reflec- 
tion, and I trust are in a better frame of mind than when I last 
conversed with you. I command you to declare all you know 
concerning Herne the hunter, and to give me such information 
respecting the proscribed felon, Morgan Fenwolf, as will enable 
me to accomplish his capture.” 

“ T have y told your highness, that my mouth is sealed 
by an oath of secrecy,” replied ‘Tristram, humbly, but firmly. 

* Obstinate dog! thou shalt either speak, or i will hang thee 
from the top of this tower as I hanged Mark Fytton, the 
butcher,” roared Henry. 

“ You will execute your sovereign pleasure, my liege,” said 
the old man. “ My life is in your hands. It is little matter 
whether it is closed now or a year hence. I have well-nigh run 
out my term.” 

“Tf thou carest not for thyself, thou mayst not be equally 
indifferent to another,” cried the king, ™ What, ho! .bring in 
his grand-daughter.” 

The old man started at the command, and trembled violently. 
The next moment, Mabel was led into the dungeon by Shore- 
ditch and Paddington, Behind her came Nicholas Clamp. 
On seeing her grandsire, she uttered a loud cry, and would have 
rushed towards him, but she was held back by her companions. 

“Qh! grandfather,” she cried; “what have you done ?—why 
do I find you here ?” 

Tristram groaned, and averted his head. 

** He is charged with felony and sorcery,” said the king, 
sternly ; “and you, maiden, come under the same suspicion.” 

“ Believe it not, sire,” cried the old man, flinging himself at 
Henry’s feet; “oh, believe it not. Whatever you may judge of 
me, believe her innocent. She was brought up most devoutly, 
by a lay sister of the monastery at Chertsey; and she knows 
nothing, save Ly report, of what passes in the forest.” 

oe she has seen and conversed with Morgan Fenwolf,” said 
the king. 

se Not since he was outlawed,” said Tristram. 

“T saw him to-day, as I was brought to the castle,” cried 
Mabel; “and—” but recollecting that she might implicate her 
grandfather, she suddenly sto 

“ vom we he ?—ha aes any the king. ‘ 

“ I will tell your majesty what passed,” interposed Nicholas 
Chua atdemthn tooupels © hee Linen wolths he at the than: He 
came upon us suddenly from behind a great tree, ana ordered 
Mabel to accompany him to her grandsire.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the king, 


_“ But he had no arose aot he said, I am well con- 
vinced,” pursued Clamp. “ disbelieved him, and refused 
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to go, and I should have captured him if the fiend he serves had 
not given him a helping hand.” 

« What says the prisoner himself to this ?” observed the king. 
« Didst thou send Fenwolf on the errand ?” 

“I did,” replied Tristram. “I sent him to prevent her from 
going to the castle.” 

Mabel sobbed audibly. 

“Thou art condemned by thy own confession, caitiff!” said 
the king, “ and thou knowest upon what terms alone thou canst 
save oer tem the hangman, and thy grand-daughter from the 
stake ! 

“ Oh, mercy, sire,—mercy !” shrieked Mabel. 

“ Your fate rests with your grandsire,” said the king, sternly. 
“Tf he chooses to be your executioner, he will remain 
silent.” 


“Oh! speak, grandsire, speak!” cried Mabel. “What sig- 


nifies the violation of an unholy vow ?” 
“¢ Give me till to-morrow for consideration, sire,” said the old 
man. 


“ Thou shalt have till midnight,” replied the king; “ and 
till then, Mabel shall remain with thee.” 

‘‘ T would rather be left alone,” said Tristram. 

“ T doubt it not,” replied the king; “ but it shall not be.” 

And without bestowing a look at Mabel, whose supplications 
he feared might shake his purpose, he quitted the vault, with his 
attendants, leaving her alone with her ire. 

“T shall return at midnight,” he said to the arquebusier sta- 
tioned at the door; “and meanwhile, let no one enter the 
dungeon—not even the Duke of Suffolk, unless,” he added, hold- 
ing forth his hand to display the ring in question, “ he shall 
bring this signet.” 





X. 
OF THE BRIEF ADVANTAGE GAINED BY THE QUEEN AND THE CARDINAL. 


As the king, wholly unattended—for he had left the archers 
at the Curfew Tower—was passing at the back of Saint George’s 
Chapel, near the north transept, he paused for a moment to look 
at the embattled wall, with its niches and statues, then glimmer- 
ing in the bright moonlight, in which stood the door-way leading 
to the New mons—a structure erected in the eleventh year 
of his own reign, by James Denton, a canon, and afterwards 
Dean of Lichfield, for the accommodation of such chantry priests 
and choristers as had no place in the college. 

While he was contemplating this beautiful gateway, which is 
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now embedded in the walls of a modern structure, called the 
Refectory, a tall figure suddenly darted from behind one of the 



















BNTRANCE TO THE AMFECIORI,. 


buttresses of the chapel, and seized his left arm with an iron 
grasp. ‘The suddenness of the attack took him by surprise ; but 
he instantly recovered himself, plucked away his arm, and 
drawing his sword, made a pass at his assailant, who, however, 
avoided the thrust, and darted with inconceivable swiftness 
through the archway leading to the cloisters. Though Henry 
followed as quickly as he could, he lost sight of the fugitive, but 
just as he was dew to enter the passage running between the 
tomb-house and the chapel, he caught sight of a person in the 
south ambulatory, evidently anxious to conceal himself, and 
rushing up to him, and dragging him to the light, he found it 
was no other than the cardinal’s jester, Patch. 

“ What dost thou here, knave ?” cried Henry, angrily. 

“T am waiting for my master, the cardinal,” replied the jester, 
terrified almost out of his senses. 

“Waiting for him here !” cried the king. ‘ Where is he?” 

“In that house,” replied Patch, pointing to a beautiful bay 
window full of stained glass, overhanging the exquisite arches of 
the north ambulatory. 
* Why, that is Doctor Sampson’s dwelling,” cried Henry, “ he 
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HOUSK IN THE NORTH AMBULATORY OF THR CLOISTERS 


who was chaplain to the queen, and is a strong opponent of the 
divorce. What doth he there ?” 

“ T am sure I know not,” replied Patch, whose terror increased 
each moment. “ Perhaps I have mistaken the house. Indeed, 
I am sure it must be Doctor Voysey’s, the next door.” 

“ Thou liest, knave!” cried Henry, fiercely; “ thy manner 
convinces me there is some treasonable practice going forward. 
But I will soon firid it out. Attempt to give the alarm, and I will 
cut thy throat.” 

With this, he proceeded to the back of the north ambulatory, 
and finding the door he sought unfastened, raised the latch, and 
walked softly in. But before he got half-way down the passage, 
Doctor Sampson himself issued from an inner room with a lamp 
in his hand, He started on seeing the king, and exhibited 
the utmost alarm. , 

“The cardinal of York is here—I know it,” said Henry, in 
adeep whisper. “ Lead me to T 
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“Oh! go not forward, my gracious liege,” cried Sampson, 
placing himself in his path. 

« Wherefore not?” rejoined the king. “ Ha! what voice is 
that I hear in the upper chamber. Is she here, and with Wolsey ? 
Out of my way, man,” he added, pushing the canon aside, and 
rushing up the short wooden staircase. 

When Wolsey returned from his interview with the king, 
which had been so unluckily interrupted by Anne Boleyn, 
he found his ante-chamber beset with a crowd of suitors, to whose 
solicitations he was compelled to listen, and having been de- 
tained in this manner for nearly half-an-hour, he at length 
retired into an inner room. 

“ Vile sycophants!” he muttered, “they bow the knee be- 
fore me, and pay me greater homage than they render the 
king,—but though the om fed upon my bounty, and risen by 
my help, not one of them, if he was aware of my true position, 
but would desert me. Not one of them but would lend a help- 
ing hand to crush me; not one but would rejoice in my 
downfal. But they have not deceived me. I knew them from 
the first—saw through their hollowness, and despised them. While 

ower lasts to me, I will punish some of them. While power 
lasts !” he repeated. ‘“ Have I any power remaining? I have 
already given up Hampton and my treasures to the king; and 
the work of spoliation once commenced, the royal plunderer will 
not be content till he has robbed me of all; while his minion 
Anne Boleyn has vowed my destruction. Well, I will not yield 
tamely, nor fall unave ‘ tod, Patch, w 

As these thoughts passed through his mi atch, who hac 
waited for a favourable moment to approach him, delivered him 
a small billet, carefully sealed, and fastened with a silken thread. 
Wolsey took it, and broke it open; and as his eye eagerly 
scanned its contents, the expression of his countenance totally 
changed. A flash of joy and triumph irradiated his fallen features ; 
and thrusting the note into the folds of his robe, he inquired of 
the jester by whom it had been brought, and how long ? 

“Tt was brought by a messenger from Doctor Sampson,” 
replied Patch, “ and was committed to me with special in- 
junctions to deliver it to your grace immediately on your return, 
and secretly.” 

The cardinal sat down, and for a few moments appeared lost 
in deep reflection; he then arose, and telling Patch he should 
return presently, quitted the chamber. But the jester, who was 
of an inquisitive turn, and did not like to be confined to half 
a secret, determined to follow him, and accordingly tracked 
him along the great corridor, down a winding staircase, through 
a private door near the Norman Gateway, across the middle ward, 
and finally saw him enter Doctor Sampson’s dwelling, at the back 
of the north ambulatory. He was reconnoitring the windows of 
the house from the opposite side of the cloisters, in the hope 
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of discovering something, when he was caught, as before men- 
tioned, by the king. 

Wolsey, meanwhile, was received by Doctor Sampson at the 
door-way of his dwelling, and ushered by him into a small 
chamber, on_ the upper floor, wainscoted with curiously-carved 
and lustrously black oak, A silver lamp was burning on the 
table, and in the recess of the window, which was screened by 
thick curtains, sat a majestic lady, who rose on the cardinal's 
appearance., It was Catherine of Arragon. 

“I attend your pleasure, madam,” said Wolsey, with a pro- 
found inclination. 

* You have been long in answering my summons,” said the 
queen; “but I could not expect greater promptitude, ‘Time 
was when a summons from Catherine of Arragon would have 
been quickly and cheerfully attended to; when the proudest 
noble in the land would have borne her message to you, and 
when you would have passed through crowds to her audience- 
chamber. Now another holds her place, and she is obliged 
secretly to enter the castle where she once ruled, to despatch 
a valet to her enemy, to attend his pleasure, and to receive him 
in the dwelling of a humble canon. Times are changed with 
me, Wolsey—sadly changed.” 

“ T have been in attendance on the king, madam, or I should 
have been with you sooner,” replied Wolsey. “It grieves me 
sorely to see you here.” 

. i want not your pity,” replied the queen, proudly. “I did 
not send for you to gratify your malice by exposing my abject 
state. I did not send for you to insult me by false sympathy ; 
but in the hope that your own interest would induce you to 
redress the wrongs you have done me.” 

“ Alas! madam, [ fear it is now too late to repair the error 
I have committed,” said Wolsey, in a tone of affected penitence 
and sorrow. 

*“ You admit, then, that it was an error,” cried Catherine. 
“ Well, that is something. Oh! that you had paused before you 
began this evil work —before you had raised a storm which will 
destroy me and yourself. To quarrel with my nephew the 
Emperor Charles has cost me dear, but it will cost you yet more 
dearly.” 

“TT deserve all your reproaches, madam,” said Wolsey, with 
feigned meekness; “ and I will bear them without a murmur. 
But you have sent for me for some specific object, I presume ?” 

“ t sent for you to give me aid, as much for your own sake as 
mine,” replied the queen, “ for you are in equal danger, Pre- 
vent this bona Anne—and you retain the king’s favour. 
Our interests are so far leagued together, that you must serve 
me to serve yourself. My object is to gain time to enable my 
friends to act. Your brother legate is secretly favourable to me. 
Pronounce no sentence here, but Jet the cause be removed to 
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Rome. My nephew the emperor will prevail upon the pope to 
decide in my favour.” 

“| dare not thus brave the king’s displeasure, madam,” re- 
plied Wolsey. 

a Dissembler !” exclaimed Catherine. “I now perceive the 
insincerity of your professions. ‘Thus much I have said to try 
you. And now to my real motive for sending for you. I have 
in my possession certain letters that will ruin Anne Boleyn with 
the king.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the cardinal, joyfully; “if that be the case, 
all the rest will be easy. Let me see the letters, I pray you, 
madam.” 

Before Catherine could reply, the door was thrown violently 
open, and the king stood before them. 

“ Soh!” roared Henry, casting a terrible look at bid «| 
have caught you at your treasonable practices at last !—And you, 
madam,” he added, turning to Catherine, who meekly, but 
steadily, returned his gaze, “what brings you here again? 
Because I pardoned your indiscretion yesterday, think not I shall 
always be solenient. You will leave the castle instantly. As to 
Wolsey, he shall render me a strict account of his paar: 

“T have been guilty of no treachery, my liege,” replied 
Wolsey, recovering himself. ‘TI leave it to the queen to explain 
why I came hither.” 

“The explanation shall be given at once,” said Catherine. 
“T sent for him to request him to lay before your majesty these 
two letters from Anne Boleyn to Sir Thomas Wyat, that you 
might judge whether one who could write thus would make you 
a fitting consort. You disbelieved my charge of levity sareck 
Read these, sire, and judge whether I spoke the truth.” 

Henry glanced at the letters, and his brow grew dark. 

“ What say you to them, my liege ?” cried Catherine, with a 
glance of triumph. “ In the one she vows eternal constancy to 
Sir Thomas Wyat ; and in the other,—written after her engage- 
ment to you,—she tells him that though they can never meet as 
heretofore, she shall always love him.” 

“Ten thousand furies!” cried the king. “ Where got you 
these letters, madam ?” 

“ They were given to me by a tall dark man, as I quitted the 
castle last night,” said the queen. “ He said they were taken 
from the person of Sir Thomas Wyat while he lay concealed in 
the forest in the cave of Herne the hunter.” 

“If I thought she wrote them,” cried Henry, in an access of 
jealous fury, “ I would cast her off for ever.” 

“ Methinks your majesty should be able to judge whether they 
are true or false,” said catherine. “I know her writing well— 


too well, alas !—and am satisfied they are genuine.” 
“IT am-well assured that Wyat was concealed in the a 
Anne’s chamber when your majesty demanded admittance, an 
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could not obtain it,—when the Earl of Surrey sacrificed himself 
for her, and for his friend,” said Wolsey. : 

Perdition !” exclaimed the king, striking his brow with his 
clenched hand, “Oh! Catherine,” he continued, after a pause, 
during which she intently watched the workings of his coun- 
tenance, “and it was for this light-hearted woman I was about 
to cast you off!” 

“T forgive you, sire—I forgive you!” exclaimed the queen, 
clasping his hands, and bedewing them with grateful tears. 
“ You have been deceived. Heaven keep you in the same 
mind !” 

* You have preserved me,” said Henry; “ but you must not 
tarry here. Come with me to the royal lodgings.’ 

“ No, Henry,” replied Catherine, with a shudder, “ not while 
she is there.” 

“ Make no conditions, madam,” whispered Wolsey, Go,” 

“ She shall be removed to-morrow,” said Henry, 

“In that case | am content to smother my feelings,” said 
the queen. 

* Come then, Kate,” said Henry, taking her hand, “ Lord 
ardinal, you will attend us.” 

“ Right gladly, my liege,” replied Wolsey. “ If this mood 
will only endure,” he muttered, * all will go well. But his jea- 
lousy must not be allowed to cool. Would that Wyat were here !” 

Doctor Sampson could scarcely credit his senses, as he beheld 
the august pair come forth together, and a word from Wolsey 
explaining what had occurred, threw him into transports of de- 
light, But the surprise of the good canon was nothing to that 
exhibited as Henry and Catherine entered the royal lodgings, 
and the king ordered his own apartments to be instantly prepared 
for her majesty’s reception. 





XI. 
HOW TRISTRAM LYNDWOOD AND HIS GRAND-DAUGHTER WERE LIBERATED. 


INTELLIGENCE of the queen’s return was mer 1 conveyed to 
Anne Boleyn, and filled her with indescribable alarm, All her 
visions of power and splendour seemed to melt away at once, 
She sent for her father, ‘Lord Rochford, who hurried to her in a 
state of the utmost anxiety, and closely questioned her whether 
the extraordinary change had not been occasioned by some in- 
discretion on her own part. But she peaarey denied the a sil 
tion; alleging that she had partec with the king scarcely an 
hour before on terms of the most perfect amity, and with the 
full conviction that she had accomplished the cardinal’s ruin. 

“ You should not have put forth your hand against him, till 
you were sure of striking the blow aid Rochford. “ There is 
no telling what secret influence hefhas over the king; and there 
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may yet be a hard battle to fight. But not a moment must be 
lost in counteracting his operations. Luckily, Suffolk is here ; 
and his enmity to the cardinal will make him a sure friend to 
us. P ray Heaven you have not given the king fresh occasion for 
jealousy! ‘That is ‘all I fear.” 

And quitting his daughter, he sought out Suffolk, who, alarmed 
at what appeared like a restoration of Wolsey to favour, promised 
heartily to co-operate with him in the struggle, and that no time 
might be lost, the duke proceeded at once to the royal closet, 
where he found the king pacing to and fro with a moody 
look. 

“Your majesty seems disturbed,” said the duke. 

« Disturbed !—ay!” exc Jaimed the king. “I have enough to 
disturb me. I will never love : again. I will forswear the whole 
sex. Harkee, Suffolk, you are my brother, my second self, and 
know all the secrets of my heart. After the passionate devotion 
[ have displayed for Anne Boleyn,—after all I have done tor 
her,—all I have risked for her,—I have been deceived.” 

“ Impossible, my liege ! !’ exclaimed Suffolk. 

«Why, so I thought,” cried Henry, “and I turned a deaf ear 
to all insinuations thrown out against her, till proof was afforded 
whic h I could no longer doubt.” 

“ And what was the amount of the proof, my liege?” asked 
Suffolk. 

“These letters,” said Henry, handing them to him, “ found 
on the person of Sir Thomas Wyat.” 

“ But these only prove, my liege, the existence of a former 
passion,—nothing more,” rem: arked Suffolk, after he had scanned 
them. 

“ But she vows eternal constancy to him!” cried Henry ; 
* says she shall ever love him '_says so at the time she professes 
devoted love for me! How can I trust her after that? Suffolk, 
| feel she does not love me exclusively; and my passion is so 
deep and devouring, that it demands entire return. I must have 
her heart as well as her person; and I feel I have only won her 
in my quality of king.” 

“Tam persuaded } your majesty is mistaken,” said the duke. 

“ Would I could think so!” sighed Henry. “ But no—no, I 
cannot be deceived. I will conquer this fatal passion. Oh, 
Suffolk! it is frightful to be the bondslave of a woman—a 
fickle, inconstant woman. But between the depths of love and 
hate is but a step; and I can pass from one to the other.” 

“ Do nothing rashly, my dear liege,” said Suffolk ; “nothing 
that may bring with it after-repentance. Do not be swayed by 
those who have inflamed your jealousy, and who could practise 
upon it. ‘Think the matter calmly over, and then act. And till 
you have decided, see neither Catherine nor Anne; and, above 
all, do not admit W olsey to your secret councils.” 

“ You are his enemy, Suffolk,” said the king, sternly. 
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“T am your majesty’s friend,” replied the duke. “ Beseech 
you, yield to me on this occasion, and I am sure hereafter you 
will thank me.” , 

“ Well, 1 believe you art right, my good friend and brother,” 
said Henry, “ and I will curb my impulses of rage and jealousy. 
To-morrow, before I see either the queen or Anne, we will ride 
forth into the forest, and talk the matter further over.” 

“ Your highness has come to a wise determination,” said the 
duke. 

* Oh, Suffolk! sighed Henry, “ would I had never seen this 
syren Anne! She exercises a fearful control over me, and en- 
slaves my very soul.” 

“ I cannot say whether it is for good or ill that you have met, 
my dear liege,” replied Suffolk, “ but I fancy I can discern the 
way in which your ultimate decision will be taken. But it is 
now near midnight. I wish your majesty sound and untroubled 
repose. 

“Stay!” cried Henry, “I am about to visit the Curfew Tower, 
and must take you with me. I will explain my errand as we go. 
[ had some thought of sending you there in my stead. Ha!” 
he exclaimed, glancing at his finger—* By Saint Paul! it is 
gone.” 

“* What is gone, my liege ?” asked Suffolk. 

« My signet,” replied Henry. “1 missed it not till now. It 
has been wrested from me by the fiend. Let us not lose a 
moment, or the prisoners will be set free by him,—if they have 
not been liberated already.” 

So saying, he took a couple of dags (a species of short gun) 
from a rest on the wall, and giving one to Suffolk, thrust the 
other into his girdle. ‘Thus armed, they quitted the royal lodg- 
ings, and hurried in the direction of the Curfew Tower. Just 
as they reached the Horse-Shoe Cloisters, the alarm bell began 
to ring. 

“ Did I not tell you so?” cried Henry, furiously; “ they have 
escaped. Ha! it stops !—what has happened ?” 

About a quarter of an hour after the king had quitted the 
Curfew Tower, a tall man, enveloped in a cloak, and wearing a 
high conical cap, presented himself to the arquebussier stationed 
at the entrance to the dungeon, and desired to be admitted to 
the prisoners. 

“T have the king’s signet,” he said, holding forth the ring. 

On seeing this, the arquebusier, who recognised the ring, 
unlocked the door, and admitted him. Mabel was kneeling on 
the ground beside her grandsire, with her hands raised as in 
prayer, but as the tall man entered the vault, she started to her 
feet, and uttered a slight scream. 

“ What is the matter, child?” cried Tristram. 

«“ He is here!—he is come!” cried Mabel, in a tone of the 
deepest terror. f 
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“ Who—the king!” cried Tristram, looking up. “ Ah! I 
see! Herne is come to deliver me.” 

“Do not go with him, grandsire,” cried Mabel. “ In the 
name of all the saints, I implore you, do not.” 

« Silence her!” said Herne, in a harsh voice, “ or I leave 
you.” 

The old man looked imploringly at his grand-daughter. 

« You know the conditions of your diberation ?” said Herne. 

“ | do—I do,” replied Tristram, hastily, and with a shudder. 

«“ Oh ! grandfather,” cried Mabel, falling at his feet, “ do not, 
[ conjure you, make any conditions with this dreaded being, 
or it will be at the expense of your salvation. Better I should 
perish at the stake—better you should suffer the most igno- 
minious death, than this should be.” 

“ Do you accept them?” cried Herne, disregarding her sup- 
plications. 

‘Tristram answered in the affirmative. 

* Recall your words, grandfather—recall your words!” cried 
Mabel. I will implore your pardon on my knees from the 
king, and he will not refuse me.” 

The pledge cannot be recalled, damsel,” said Herne ; “ and it 
is to save you from the king, as much as to accomplish his own 
preservation, that your grandsire consents. He would not have 
you a victim to Henry's lust.” And as he spoke, he divided 
the forester’s bonds with his knife. “ You must go with him, 
Mabel,” he added. 

“1 will not!” cried she. “ Something warns me that a great 
danger awaits me.” 

* You must go, girl,” cried Tristram, angrily. “ I will not 
leave you to Henry’s lawless passion.” 

Meanwhile, Herne had passed into one of the large embra- 
sures, and opened, by means of a spring, an entrance to a 
secret staircase in the wall. He then beckoned Tristram towards 
him, and whispered some instructions in his ear. 

“ | understand,” replied the old man. 

* Proceed to the cave,” cried Herne, “ and remain there till 
[ join you.” 

- "Tristram nodded assent. 

* Come, Mabel!” he cried, advancing towards her, and seizing 
her hand, 

* Away!” cried Herne, in a menacing tone. 

Terrified by the formidable looks sak ~stures of the demon, 
the poor girl offered no resistance, and her grandfather drew 
her into the opening, which was immediately closed after her. 

About an hour after this, and when it was near upon the stroke 
of midnight, the arquebusier who had admitted the tall stranger 

to the dungeon, na who had momentarily expected his coming 
forth, opened the door to see what was going forward. What was 
his astonishment to find the cell empty! After looking around 
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in mute astonishment, he rushed to the chamber above, to tell his 
comrades what had happened. 


“ This is clearly the work of the fiend,” said Shoreditch; “it 
is useless to strive against him.” 

* That tall black man was doubtless Herne himself,” said 
Paddington. “TI am glad he did us no injury. I hope the king 
will not further provoke his malice.” 

“ Well, we must inform Captain Bouchier of the mischance,” 
said Shoreditch. “I would not be in thy skin, Mat Bee, for 
a trifle. The king will be here presently, and then——” 

“ It is impossible to penetrate through the devices of the evil 
one,” interrupted Mat. “ I could have sworn it was the royal 
signet, for I saw it on the king’s finger as he delivered the order. 
I wish such another chance of capturing the fiend would occur 
to me.” 

As the words were uttered, a small side door was thrown sud- 
denly open, and Herne, in his wild garb, with his antlered helm 
upon his brow, and the rusty chain depending from his left arm, 
stood before them. His appearance was so terrific and un- 
earthly that they all shrank aghast, and Mat Bee fell with his 
face on the floor. 

“Tam here!” cried the demon. “ Now, braggart, wilt dare 
to seize me ?” 

But not a hand was moved against him. ‘The whole party 
seemed transfixed with terror, 

“ You dare not brave my power, and you are right,” cried 
Herne—* a wave of my hand would bring this old tower about 
your ears,—a word would summon a legion of fiends to torment 
you.” 

“ But do not utter it, I pray you, good Herne—excellent 
Herne,” cried Mat Bee. And, above all things, do. not wave 
your hand, for we have no desire to be buried alive,—have we, 
comrade? I should never have said what I did if I had thought 
your fiendship had been within hearing.” 

“ Your royal master will as vainly seek to contend with me 
as he did to bury me beneath the oak tree,” cried Herne. “ If 
you want me further, you will find me in the up ver chamber.” 

And with these words, he darted up the ladder-like flight of 
steps and disappeared. 

As soon as they recovered from the fright that had enchained 
them, Shoreditch and Paddington rushed forth into the area 
in front of the turret, and shouting to those on the roof, told 
them that Herne was in the upper room—a piece of informa- 
tion which was altogether superfluous, for the hammering had re- 
commenced, and continued till the clock struck twelve, when it 
stopped. Just then, it occurred to Mat Bee to ring the alarm 
bell, and he seized the rope, and began to pull it; but the bell 
had scarcely sounded, when the copd, severed from above, fell 
down upon his head. | 
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At this juncture, the king and the Duke of Suffolk arrived. 
When told what had happened, though ees for it, Henr 
burst into a terrible passion, and bestowed a buffet on Mat Bee, 
that well nigh broke his jaw, and sent him feeling to the fur- 
ther side of the chamber. Le had not at first understood that 
Herne was supposed to be in the upper room; but as soon as 
he was made aware of the circumstances, he cried out—* Ah, 
dastards ! have you let him brave you thus? But I am glad of it. 
Ilis capture is reserved for my own hand.” 

« Do not expose yourself to this risk, my graciqus liege,” said 
Suffolk. 

“ What! do you too share in their womanish fears, Suffolk ?” 
cried Henry. “ 1 thought you had been made of braver stuff. 
If there is danger, I shall be the first to encounter it. Come 
along,” he added, snatching a torch from an arquebusier. And, 
drawing his dag, he hurried up the steep steps, while Suffolk 
followed his example, and three or four arquebusiers ventured 
after them. 

Meanwhile, Shoreditch and Paddington ran out, and informed 
Bouchier that the king had arrived, and was mounting in search 
of Ilerne, upon which the captain, shaking off his fears, ordered 
his men to follow him, and opening the little door at the top of 
the stairs, began cautiously to descend, feeling his way with his 
sword. Ile had got about half-way down, when Henry sprang 
upon the platform. The light of his torch fell upon the ghostly 
figure of Herne, with his arms folded upon his breast, standing 
near the pile of wood, lying between the two staircases. So ap- 
palling was the seurtne of the demon that Henry stood still 
to gaze at him, while Bouchier and his men remained irreso- 
lute on the stairs. In another moment, the Duke of Suffolk had 
gained the platform, and the arquebusiers were seen near the 
head of the stairs. 

« “At last, thou art in my power, accursed being!” cried Henry, 
* Thou art hemmed in on all sides, and canst not escape !” 

* Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Herne. 

* This shall prove whether thou art human or not,” cried 
IIenry, taking deliberate aim at him with the dag. 

“ }lo! ho! ho!” roared Herne. 

And as the report rang through the room, he sank through 
the floor, and disappeared from view. 

** Gone !” exclaimed Henry, as the smoke cleared off; “ gone ! 
lfoly Mary! then it must indeed be the fiend. I made the middle 
of his skull my aim, and if he had not been invulnerable, the bullet 
must have pierced his brain.” 

“5 Ried it rebound from his horned helmet, and drop to the 
floor,” said Bouchier. 

“What is that chest?” cried Henry, pointing to a strange 


coffin-shaped box, lying, as it seemed, on the exact spot where 
the demon had disappeared. 
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No one had seen it before, though all called to mind the 
mysterious hammering; and they had no doubt that the coffin 
was the work of the demon. 

Break it open,” cried Henry; “ for aught we know, Herne 
may be concealed within it.” 

The order was reluctantly obeyed by the arquebussiers. But 
no force was required, for the lid was not nailed down; and 
when it was removed, a human body, in the last stage of decay, 
was discovered. 

“Pah! close it up,” cried Henry, turning away in disgust. 
« Tlow came it there ?” : 

“It must have been brought by the powers of darkness,” 
said Bouchier ; “ no such coffin was here when I searched the 
chamber two hours ago. But see,” he added, stooping down, 
and picking up a piece of paper which had fallen from the coffin, 
* here is a scroll.’ 

“ Give it me!” cried Henry; and holding it to the light, he 
read the words, “ The body of Mark Fytton, the butcher,—the 
victim of a tyrant’s cruelty.” 

Uttering a terrible imprecation, Henry flung the paper from 
him ; and bidding the arquebussiers burn the body at the foot of 
the gallows without the town, quitted the tower without further 
search. 





XIII. 


HOW WOLSEY WAS DISGRACED BY THE KING, 


On the following day, a reconciliation took place between the 
king and Anne Boleyn. During a ride in the Great Park with 
his royal brother, Suffolk not only convinced him of the ground- 
lessness of his jealousy, but contrived to incense him strongly 
against Wolsey. ‘Thus the queen and the cardinal lost the 
momentary Bs tl wn they had gained, while Anne's power 
was raised yet higher. Yielding to her entreaties not to sce 
Catherine again, nor to hold further conference with Wolsey 
until the sentence of the court should be pronounced, Henry 
left the castle that very day, and proceeded to his palace of 
Bridewell. The distress of the unhappy queen at this sudden 
revolution of affairs may be conceived. Jistrusting Wolsey, and 
putting her sole reliance on Heaven, and the goodness of her 
cause, she withdrew to Blackfriars, where she remained till the 
court met. As to the cardinal himself, driven desperate by his 
situation, and exasperated by the treatment he had experienced, 
he resolved, at whatever risk, to thwart Henry’s schemes, and 
revenge himself upon Anne Boleyn. 

Thus matters continued till the court met as before in the 
parliament-chamber, at Blackfriars, On this occasion Henry 
was present, and took his place“under a cloth of estate,—the 
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queen sitting at some distance below him. Opposite them were 
the legates with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the whole 
of the bishops. The aspect of the assemblage was grave and 
anxious. Many eyes were turned on Henry, who looked gloomy 
and menacing, but the chief object of interest was the queen, 
who, though pale as death, had never in her highest days of 
power worn @ more majestic and dignified air than on this 
occasion. 

The proceedings of the court then commenced, and the king 
being called by nad crier, he immediately answered to the sum- 
mons. Catherine was next called, and instead of replying, she 
marched towards the canopy beneath which the king was seated, 
prostrated herself, and poured forth a most pathetic and elo- 
quent appeal to him ; at the close of which, she arose and making 
a profound reverence, walked out of the court, leaning upon 
the arm of her general-receiver, Griffith, Henry desired the 
crier to call her back, but she would not return; and seeing the 
effect produced by her address upon the auditory, he endeavoured 
to efface it by an culogium on her character and virtues, accom- 
panied by an expression of deep regret at the step he was com- 
pelled to take in separating himself from her. But his hypocris 
availed him little, and his speech was received with looks of ill- 
disguised incredulity. Some further discourse then took place 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ro- 
chester; but as the queen had absented herself, the court was 
adjourned to the next day, when it again met, and as she did 
not then appear, though summoned, she was pronounced con- 
tumacious. After repeated adjournments, the last session was 
held, and judgment demanded on the part of the king, when 
Campeggio, as had been arranged between him and Wolsey, 
declined to pronounce it until he had referred the matter to the 
pope, and the court was dissolved. | 

About two months after this event, during which time 
the legates’ commission had been revoked, while Henry was 
revolving the expediency of accomplishing the divorce through 
the medium of his own ecclesiastical courts, and without refer- 
ence to that of Rome, — a dispatch arrived from the pope, 
requiring the two cardinals to cite the king to appear before him 
by attorney on a certain day. At the time of the arrival of this 
instrument, Campeggio chanced to be staying with Wolsey at 
his palace at Esher, and as the king was then holding his court 
at Windsor, the two cardinals set out for the castle on the fol- 
lowing day, attended by a retinue of nearly a hundred horsemen, 
splendidly equipped. 

It was now the middle of September, and the woods, instead 
of presenting one uniform mass of green, glowed with an infinite 
variety of lovely tints. And yet, despite their beauty, there was 
something melancholy in witnessing the decline of the year, as 
marked by those old woods, and by the paths that led deoush 
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them, so thickly strewn with leaves. Wolsey was sensibly 
affected by the scene. “ These noble trees will ere long be 
reft of their glories,” he thought—* and so, most likely, wall it 
be with me—and perhaps my winter may come on sooner than 
theirs !” 

The cardinal and his train had crossed Staines Bridge; and 
passing through Egham, had entered the Great Park, near Engle- 
field Green. They were proceeding along the high ridge over- 
looking the woody region between it and the Castle, when a 
joyous shout in the glades beneath reached them; and look- 
ing down, they saw the king, accompanied by Anne Boleyn 
and attended by his falconers and a ones company of horse- 
men, pursuing the sport of hawking. The royal party ap- 
peared so much interested in their sport, that they did not 
notice the cardinal and his train, and were soon out of sight. 
But as Wolsey descended Snow Hill, and entered the long 
avenue, he heard the trampling of horses at a little distance ; 
and shortly afterwards, Henry and Anne issued from out the 
trees. ‘They were somewhat more than a bow-shot in advance of 
the cardinal; but instead of halting till he came up, the king 
had no sooner ascertained who it was, than, despatching a 
messenger to the castle, who was seen galloping swiftly down 
the avenue, he rode off with Anne Boleyn towards the opposite 
side of the park. Though deeply mortified by the slight, Wolsey 
concealed his vexation from his brother cardinal, and pur- 
sued his way to the castle, before which he presently arrived. 
The gates were thrown open at his approach, but he had scarce! 
entered the lower ward, when Sir Henry Norris, the king's 
groom of the stole, advanced to meet him, and, with a sorrowful 
expression of countenance, said that his royal master had so many 
guests at the castle, that he could not accommodate him and his 
train. 

“TI understand your drift, sir,” replied Wolsey—“ you would 
tell me Iam not welcome. Well, then, his eminence, Cardinal 
Campeggio and myself must take 4 our lodging at some hostel 
in the town, for it is necessary we should see the wm 

“If your grace is content to dismiss your atten ants,” said 
Norris, in a low tone, “you and Cardinal Campeggio can be 
lodged in the Lieutenants’ Tower. Thus much I will take upon 
me; but Idare not admit you to the royal lodgings.” | 

Wolsey tried to look unconcerned, and calling to his gen- 
tleman usher, George Cavendish, gave him some instructions 
in a low voice, upon which the other immediately placed himself 
at the head of the retinue, and ordered them to quit the castle 
with him, leaving only the jester, Patch, to attend upon his 
master. Campeggio’s attendants, being, comparatively speaking, 
few in number, were allowed to remain, and his litter was con- 
veyed to the Lieutenants’ Tower—@-fortification standing in the 
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south side of the lower ward, near the edge of the dry moat 
surrounding the Round Tower. At the entrance of this tower 
Wolsey dismounted, and was about to follow Campeggio into 
it, when Will Sommers, who had heard of his arrival, stepped 
forward, and with a salutation of mock formality, said] am. 
sure it will grieve the king, my master, not to be able to accom- 
modate your grace’s train; but since it is larger than his own, 
you will scarce blame his want of hospitality.” 

“Nor the courtesy of his attendants,” rejoined Wolsey, 
sharply. “Iam in no mood for thy jesting now. Stand aside, 
enh or I will have the rod applied to thy back !” 

“ Take care the king does not apply the rod to your own, lord 
cardinal,” retorted Will Sommers. “If he scourges you ac- 
cording to your deserts, your skin will be redder than your 
robes.” And his mocking laugh pursued Wolsey like the hiss 
of a snake, as he entered the tower. 

Some two hours after this, Henry and his attendants returned 
from the chase. ‘The king seemed in a blithe humour, and 
Wolsey saw him laugh heartily as Will Sommers pointed with his 
bauble towards the Lieutenants’ Tower. The cardinal received no 
invitation tothe royal banquet; and the answer to his solicitation 
for an interview was, that he and Campeggio would be received 
in the presence-chamber on the following morning, but not 
before. 

That night a great revel was held in the Castle. Masquing, 
dancing, and feasting, filled up the evening, and the joyous 
sounds and strains reached Wolsey in his seclusion, and forced 
him to contrast it with his recent position, when he would have 
been second only to the king in the entertainment. He laid his 
head upon his pillow, but not to rest, and while tossing feverishly 
about his couch, he saw the arras with which the walls were 
covered, move, and a tall, dark figure step from behind it. ‘The 
cardinal would have awakened his jester, who slept in a small 
truckle-bed at his feet, but the strange visitor motioned him to 
be still. 

* You may conjecture who I am, cardinal,” he said, “ but in 
case you should doubt, I will tell you. I am Herne the hunter ! 
And now to my errand. ‘There is a damsel, whom you once saw 
in the forest near the great lake, and whom you promised to 
befriend. You can assist her now—to-morrow it may be out of 
your power.” 

“1 have enough to do with what concerns myself,” said 
Wolsey. 

“This damsel does concern you,” cried Herne. “ Read 
this, and you will see in what way.” 

And he tossed a letter to Wolsey, who glanced at it by the 
light of the lamp. 

“ Hla! is.it so?” he exclaimed. ‘ Is she——” 
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*“ Not so loud,” said Herne, * or you will wake this sleeper. 
It is as you suppose. Will you not aid her now? Will you not 
bestow some of your treasure upon her before it is wholly wrested 
from you by the king? Iwill do aught you wish, surely and 
swiftly.” 

* Go then to my palace at Esher,” cried the cardinal. “Take 
this key to my treasurer—it is the key of my coffers. Bid him 
deliver to you the six caskets in the cabinet in the gilt chamber. 
Here is a token by which he will know that you came from 
me,” he added, delivering him a small chain of gold, “ for it 
has been so agreed between us. But you will be sure to give 
the treasure to Mabel.” 

“Fear nothing,” replied Herne. And stretching forth his 
hand to receive the key and the chain, he glided behind the 
tapestry, and disappeared. 

This strange incident gave some diversion to Wolsey’s thoughts; 
but ere long they returned to their former current. Sleep 
would not be summoned, and as soon as the first glimpse of day 
appeared, he arose, and wrapping his robe around him, left his 
room and ascended a winding staircase leading to the roof of 
the tower. 

The morning promised to be fine, but it was then hazy, and 
the greater part of the forest was wrapped in fog. The 
castle, however, was seen to great advantage. Above Wolse 
rose the vast fabric of the Round Tower, on the summit of which 
the broad standard was at that moment being unfurled ; while 
the different battlements and towers arose majestically around. 
But Wolsey’s gaze rested chiefly upon the exquisite mausoleum 
lying immediately beneath him, which he himself had erected. 
A sharp pang shook him as he contemplated it, and he cried 
aloud — * My very tomb will be wrested from me by this 
rapacious monarch; and after all my care, 1 know not where I 
shall rest my bones !” 

Saddined boy the reflection, he descended to his chamber, and 
again threw himself on the couch. 

But Wolsey was not the only person in the castle who had passed 
a sleepless night. Of the host of his enemies many had been 
kept awake by the anticipation of his downfal on the morrow ; 
and among these was Anne Boleyn, who had received an as- 
surance from the king that her enmity should at length be fully 
gratified, 

At the appointed hour, the two cardinals proceeded to the 
royal lodgings. ‘They were detained for some time in the ante- 
chamber, where Wolsey was exposed to the taunts and sneers 
of the courtiers, who had lately so servilely fawned upon him. At 
length, they were ushered into the presence-chamber, at the 
upper end of which, beneath a canopy emblazoned with the 
royal arms woven in gold, sat Henryy’with Anne Boleyn on his 
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right hand, At the foot of the throne stood Will Sommers, and 
near him the Dukes of Richmond and Suffolk. Norfolk, Roch- 
ford, and a number of other nobles, all open enemies of Wolsey, 
were likewise present. Henry watched the advance of the car- 
dinals with a stern look, and after they had made an obeisance 
to him, motioned them to rise. 

“ You have sought an interview with me, my lords,” he said, 
with suppressed rage. ‘ What would you ?” 

“We have brought an instrument to you, my liege,” said 
Wolsey, “ which has just been received from his holiness the 


* Declare its nature,” said Henry. 

“ Tt is a citation,” replied Wolsey, “ enjoining your highness 
to appear by attorney in the papal court, under a penalty of ten 
thousand ducats.” 

And he presented a parchment, stamped with the great seal of 
Rome, to the king, who glanced his eye fiercely over it, and 
then dashed it to the ground, with an explosion of fury terrible 
to hear and to witness. 

* Ha! by Saint George!” he cried; “ am I as nothing, that 
the pope dares to insult me thus ?” | 

“ It is a mere judicial form, your majesty,” interposed Cam- 
xeguio; and is chiefly sent by his holiness to let you know we 
hove no further jurisdiction in the matter of the divorce,” 

* | will take care you have not, nor his holiness either,” roared 
the king; “by my father’s head! he shall find I will be no longer 
trifled with.” 

* But, my hege,” cried Campeggio 

Peace !” cried the king. “I will hear no apologies nor ex- 
cuses. The insult has been offered, and cannot be effaced. As 
for you, Wolse “ 

* Sire!” exclaimed the cardinal, shrinking before a whirl- 
wind of passion, which seemed to menace his utter extermination. 

“ As for you, I say,” pursued Henry, extending his hand to- 
wards him, while his eyes flashed fire, “who by your outrageous 
pride have so long overshadowed our honour,—who by your in- 
satiate avarice and appetite for wealth have oppressed our sub- 
jects,—who by your manifold acts of bribery and extortion have 
impoverished our realm, and by your cruelty and partiality 
have subverted the due course of justice, and turned it to your 
own ends,—the time is come when you shall receive due punish- 
ment for your offences.” 

* You wrong me, my dear liege,” cried Wolsey, abjectly. 
“ These are the accusations of my enemies. Grant me a patient 
hearing, and I will explain all.” 

* | would not sharpen the king’s resentment against you, lord 
cardinal,” said Anne Boleyn, “ for it is keen enough; but I 
cannot permit you to say that these charges are merely hostile. 
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Those who would support the king’s honour and dignity must 
desire to see you removed from his counsels.” ) 

“T am ready to take thy place, lord cardinal,” said Will 
Sommers ; “ and will exchange my bauble for thy chancellor's 
mace, and my fool’s cap for thy cardinal’s hat.” 

“ Peace !” thundered the king. “ Stand not between us and 
the object of our wrath. Your accusers are not one, but many, 
Wolsey; nay, the whole of my people cry out for justice 
against you, and they shall have it. But you shall hear the 
charges they bring. Firstly, contrary to our prerogative, and 
for your own advancement and profit, you have obtained au- 
thority legatine from the pope ; by which authority you have not 
only spoiled and taken away their substance from many religious 
houses, but have usurped much of our own jurisdiction. * yy 
also made a treaty with the King of France for the pope without 
our consent, and concluded another friendly treaty with the 
Duke of Ferrara, under our great seal, and in our name, with- 
out our warrant. And, furthermore, you have presumed to 
couple yourself with our royal self in your letters and instruc- 
tions, as if you had been on an equality with us.” 

“ Ha! ha! * The king and I would have you dothus! ‘The 
king and I give you our hearty thanks! Ran it not so, car- 
dinal ?” cried Will Sommers. “ You will soon win the cap and 
bells.” 

“ In exercise of your legatine authority,” pursued the king, 
* you have given away benefices cont to our crown and dig- 
nity, for the which you are in danger of forfeiture of your lands 
and goods.” 

ch yremunire, cardinal,” cried Will Sommers, “ A premu- 
nire ha! ha !” 

“ Then it has been your practice to receive all the ambassa- 
dors to our court first at your own palace,” continued Henry,— 
“to hear their charges and intentions, and to instruct them as 
you might see fit. You have also so practised that all our letters 
sent from beyond sea have first come to your own hands, by 
which you have acquainted yourself with their contents, and 
compelled us and our council to follow your devices. You have 
also written to all our ambassadors abroad in your own name 
concerning our affairs, without our authority; and received 
letters in return from them by which you have sought to com- 
pass your own purposes. By your ambition and pride you have 
undone many of our poor subjects; have suppressed religious 
houses, and received their possessions ; have seized upon the 
goods of wealthy spiritual men deceased; constrained all ordi- 
naries yearly to compound with you; have gotten riches for 
yourself and servants by subversion of the laws, and by abuse of 
your authority in causing divers pardons of the me to be sus- 
pended until you, by promise of a yearly pension, chose to revive 
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\ 
them ; and also by crafty and untrue tales have sought to create 
dissension among our nobles.” 

“That we can all avouch for,” cried Suffolk. “ It was never 
merry in England while we had cardinals among us.” 

3 Of all men in England your grace should be the last to 
say so,” rejoined Wolsey; “ bor if I had not been cardinal you 
would not com had a head upon your shoulders to utter the 
taunt.” 

“ No more of this!” cried the king. “ You have misdemeaned 
yourself in our court by keeping up as great state in our absence 
as if we had been present; and presumptuously have dared to 
join and imprint your so, cardinal’s hat, under our arms, 
graven on our coins struck at York. And lastly—whenever in 
open parliament allusion hath been made to heresies and 
erroneous sects, you have failed to correct and notice them, to 
the danger of the whole body of good and Christian people of 
this our realm.” 

“This last charge ought to win me favour in the eyes of 
one who professes the opinions of Luther,” said Wolsey, to Anne. 
“ But I deny it, as I do all the rest.” 

« T will listen to no defence, Wolsey,” replied the king. “I 
will make you a terrible example to others how they offend us 
and our laws hereafter.” 

“ Do not condemn me unheard !” cried the cardinal, prostrat- 
ing himself. 

“1 have heard too much; and I will hear no more!” cried 
the king, fiercely. “I dismiss you from my presence for ever. 
If you are innocent, as you aver, justice wil be done you. If 
you are guilty, as I believe you to be, look not for leniency from 
me, for I will shew you none !” 

And, seating himself, he turned to Anne, and said, in a low 
tone, “ Are you content, sweetheart ?” 

“ T am,” Mw replied. “I shall not now break my vow. False 
cardinal!” she added aloud, “ your reign is at an end.” 

“ Your own may not be much longer, madam,” rejoined 
Wolsey, bitterly. “ ‘The shadow of the axe,” he added, pointing 
to the reflection of a partisan on the floor, “is at your feet. Ere 
long it may rise to the head.” 

poe accompanied by Campeggio, he slowly quitted the pre- 
sence-chamber. 


Thus ends the Third Book of the Chronicle of 
TMindsor Castle, 
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RECENT WRITINGS OF SIR EDWARD LYTTON 
BULWER, BART.* 


Wnuen £va, and the other Poems which Sir Edward Bulwer pub- 
lished last year, made their appearance, we took up the volume—not 
assuredly with that narrow and ungracious feeling which is ever ready 
to argue from success to failure; which predicts, from an acknow- 
ledged mastery in one art, incapacity for another; and modestly 
claims the privilege of controlling by its own tastes or prejudices 
the impulses of the genius it recognises—yet still, we opened it with 
a little apprehensiveness that tried habits of composition, and accus- 
tomed modes of expression, when proved all-powerful over the thoughts 
and emotions of countless readers, might in some instances influence 
too far the expression of the spirit of poetry which had prompted Power 
to a new exercise of its gifts—and that the highest of all. 
As we read, the fear vanished. We saw that the Poet was not 
standing in his own light, obscured in the brilliancy of his own prose. 
) Instead of being the victim of creations to which, in other forms, 
his imagination and knowledge have given birth, he appeared in these 
: compositions to have forgotten their existence. Here was the first step 
gained. ‘The next was in a like unconsciousness of the presence of 
those great modern lights of poetry, which, if they have inspired 
many youthful writers, have allured others to an unusual extent into 
imitative tracks and endless repetitions of a mistake. Scarcely any 
poems have appeared in our time so free from reminiscences of the 
late and the living masters of song as these of Bulwer’s; so innocent 
of fleeting colours borrowed from the unfading dreams of Coleridge 
and Shelley; of faltering tones echoed from the woody haunts of 
Wordsworth, or the wild shores and gorgeous solitudes where the 
genius of Byron still reigns unapproachable. 

There is much that is new in these poems, and more that is new to 
the present age. The author, with a power of thought equally deep 
and brilliant, and with a freshness and fulness of language rarely 
possessed, employed his gifts wisely when he turned from the models 
of the day, and studied the tone of our elder poets. It is not so much 
the tone of a particular writer, or even of a school, as of an age, that 
we here refer to. It is true, that amongst these poems are several 
which call to mind the rich music as well as the rare and delicate 
meanings, of “ bright particular stars” amongst the poets of past time. 
Thus, in such pieces as “ Memnon,” and the “ Consolations of Sleep, 
we see that all which is happiest—in other words, all which is most 
simple as well as fanciful, all which is most airy as well as profound 
—in the writings of Cowley, has justly been remembered. In the 
graceful little poem, “The Love-letter,” in the entire and perfect 
chrysolite called “Doubt,” as in others of the charming class they 
describe, it is evident that the more exquisite of the strains of Herrick, 
Carew, and Suckling, have been read and admired. Some passages 
as plainly indicate a close and successful penetration into the deep 
and golden secrets of Dryden’s verse; as here and there we fall in 
With aphorisms on books, character, or_gecicty, at once cutting and 
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elegant, denoting that the point and polish of Pope have had their 
charms, too—so should they have, perpetually. 

But these are all incidental resemblances, and nothing more; in no 
page.or passage is the writer’s native force weakened by the influences 
of an imitative spirit, or the pedantic rules of an arbitrary and adopted 
style. We see the results of his reading not in any particular poeem— 
but in his poetry. ‘The Modern has held communion with the poets 
for a better purpose than that of mimicking their tones and attitudes. 
He can admire an old writer without copying the quaintness of his 
phraseology; and derive a general idea of his excellence as a model, 
without measuring off his lines so nicely in following him, as to pre- 
sent no image to the mind but that of a free-born muse dancing in 
rusty fetters. 

Thus even the longest poem which Sir Edward Bulwer has yet 
given to the world—although a tale of modern character and life, re- 
lated in the language of to-day—has been suggested by the spirit of 
some of our old metrical tales, the feeling and sentiment of which are 
as modern as their mere phraseology is antique; and we have in what 
is not inaptly called a “ domestic novel in verse,” a narrative as clear 
and simple as the course of any of our sweetest and purest ballads;— 
and with what an admirable blending of light and shadow; with what 
broad and powerful, yet delicate finish of portraiture ; with what 
brilliancy of adornment, what unaffected pathos and untiring interest! 
Such is the Ldl-omened Marriage ; wonderful skill is in this poem, for 
it is hidden. va has less of the old time in its conception, but it 
has a sentiment and a melody for all time; and in its descriptive title, 
“a true story of light and darkness,” images most of its companions 
in this noble volume. , 

We must not, however, be delayed by the various and masterly 
versification of the longer poem—by the profound tenderness and 
hopeful melancholy of the next—by the extraordinary grace and suc- 
cinctness of the Fairy Bride—the picturesque beauty and moral 
force of the Lay of the Beacon—or by some other poems worthy 
to rank beside these. What we must pause to comment on, before we 
open the great prose work that has just appeared, is that devotion to 
the highest principles of exquisite Art which these poems, with scarcely 
an exception, evince. The poet seems nowhere to have drawn but 
agreeably to a design which he had previously conceived and perfected 
in all its parts. He nowhere seems borne away by his subject, but 
moulds it at his will. There is a studied fitness of the measure to the 
theme; the line is rarely too weak for the thought, nor in a single 
instance does the imagery overlay what it should adorn. 

From those poems which inculcate lofty truths in solemn num- 
bers, to the little sparkling tales, and pieces of a light and airy cha- 
racter—in which, nevertheless, are often hidden some of the deepest 
truths of life—the poet appears to have religiously rejected whatever 
was foreign or superfluous to his subject. The reader would perhaps 
note such a poem as that entitled Love at First Sight, as an example 
of that artistical quality of construction which pervades the book. 

They are not patchwork poems; nor are colours anywhere flung in, 
whether lightly or profusely, but for a reason which affects the unity 
and completeness of the entire picture. Thus, you could not, except 
in & very few instances, strike out a stanza without missing it. For- 
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get a passage of one even of the short poems, and it falls to pieces. 
You cannot add to or take from them. Whatever be their relative 
merits, they are all finished. ‘The passion to be depicted, the fancy to 
be followed out, the character to be traced, or the truth to be ex- 
pounded, is never trifled with, either in tame and careless touches, or 
in misjudging exaggeration. This we believe to be a striking and 
peculiar characteristic of Sir Edward Bulwer’s poetical writings. 

And in this heightened sense of the essential qualities of Art in 
Composition—a sense so elevated by the author’s desire to express in 
the harmonies of verse some portion of the Mind of which prose has 
so long been the popular and eloquent interpreter—consists perhaps 
the secret of the design which he appears to have had in view in 
constructing his new historical tale entitled, The Last of the Barons— 
the story of the renowned King-maker, the Earl of Warwick; of him 
whose gallantry in the field was not exceeded even by his sagacity in 
council, and his generosity in all human dealings; whose frankness of 
character won all men’s affections, attracting the confidence of power- 
ful nobles and the devoted attachment of the peasantry; whose muni- 
ficence was as boundless as his wealth, providing daily entertainment 
for no less than thirty thousand persons at the various manors and 
astles which he possessed in England; and who is designated by 
Hume “ the greatest, as well as the last, of those mighty barons who 
formerly overawed the crown.” 

This gigantic figure moving upon such a stage, and swaying such a 
struggle, as those in which History places him in action, is an object 
worthy the highest efforts of the greatest master of Fiction. The 
gubject demanded not only the amplest powers, but the most patient, 
well-considered, and inquiring application of them. For of the wars of 
the Roses, ‘scores of little romances had been woven; while the fall 
and rise of Henry, with the rise and fall of Edward, both crowned at 
the close with yet another change, in the great battle of Barnet and 
the death of Warwick, had all been rendered more familiar than 
history could ever make them, by the vivid and picturesque chronicles 
of Shakspeare. So that to work a fitting spell, and realize the ex- 
pectations which the grand subject seemed to raise, it was necessary to 
introduce for the first time whatever it might embrace—to explore 
records, to investigate facts, to examine hypotheses, to devise agencies, 
which had remained wholly out of the reach of the ordinary tale- 
writer, and which the rapid dramatic course of Shakspeare’s narrative 
had equally compelled him to disregard. 

And with this sense of the freshness and novelty yet lurking in his 
subject—with this comprehensive view of the large field of his labours, 
the author seems to have made his first essay of preparation, searching 
out whatever could throw light upon the social life of the remote time, 
supply omissions in the narrative of events, reconcile uncertainties 
and contradictions, and give an unmistakeable identity to character. 

But all these materials obtained, with the utmost industry and 
sagacity of research, the new facts would be worse than useless, as 
mere additions to the old. To weave both into a narrative and follow 
the beaten track, would be but producing a lengthened and therefore 
tedious edition of the tale, however curigws and valuable in an histo- 
rical point of view. The only way, congequently, in which the author 
could, in attractive association with if ion, embody and disseminate 
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those ideas of historical truth which careful and wide-spread ex- 
amination had originated, was by taking more than ordinary pains 
with the construction of his work—by working upon a higher, stricter, 
and more difficult principle of composition (yet surer in the end) than 
mere success in interesting the reader would appear to demand. 

Tt was necessary in short, that he should devise and build up an 
elaborate Work of Art;—very intricate in itself, and drawing con- 
tinually on the thought and ingenuity of the originator; yet so ‘simple 
in its results, that the reader is se: arcely aware perhaps that any art has 
been exercised at all in the general design, and amidst the praises 
which he awards bestows little or none upon that very exercise of skill 
and knowledge for which he has been most indebted for his pleasure. 

This merit, which is visible to few while its effects are felt by all— 
the merit of a complete conception of all that the subject embraces, 
worked out upon rules of composition, that extend from the first chap- 
ter to the last—is noticeable in the entire conduct of this story. It is, 
as it seems to us, upon an unerring principle of judgment, that the 
scenes in succession shift, and the characters disappear and return. In 
some of the least important arrangements, we see the pervading design 
assisted; and in the turns which the narrative takes, in the tumult that 
now fills the scene and the quiet patience which contrasts with it—in 
the ever-winding and varying course of interest, wonderfully sustained 
and diversified, until allowed to rush, yet not too hurriedly, into that 
mighty gathering which is the “ ocean to the river” of the story—in 
the delineation and grouping of the characters—in the rapid change, as 
in the long lingering where the scene attracts—in all, indeed, wherein 
the author might seem to follow but the impulse of his mood, and to 
yield himself to the charm of the moment,—we feel the alternate glow 
and chill and content, the repose and the excitement and the fear, which 
a masterly address in applying the resources of art can alone ensure. 
Had Sir Edward Bulwer never disciplined his mind to a study of the 
requisites which constitute a poem, possibly he might never have been 
so fully capable of treating this great subject in so finished and 
masterly a manner—of adhering so unmisgivingly to his design. 

Of the eloquent disquisition which forms so large and so noble a 
portion, too, of this author’s previous works of fiction, there is much 
less here; and what there is seems essential even to the narrative—we 
need not say that it is excellent, both in spirit and expression. But 
the characters are the true enchanters. 

Round the profligate but dazzling Edward, are gathered the gaudy 
members of the new nobility, the breaking phalanx of the old, the 
striving bands of civic traders, pushing forward to compose that mighty 
middle-class which in so comparatively short a time was a giant great 
as the feudal order itself, standing between the prince and the peasant. 
But we have besides a series of individual portraitures, unsurpassed by 
any writer (but the one dramatist) for brilliancy, distinctness, and truth. 
Edward is a fearful delineation, beautiful and hideous, glittering as 
a serpent, equi ally repulsive and fascinating; he stands out upon “the 

canvas, a mixture of meanness and erandeur, a truth the more hateful 
for the love he can compel. 

Beside him, his youthful brother Richard rises up to a height made 
towering by consummate genius and profundity of design. On this 
wonderful being, Sir E 'dward has lavished the riches of his power; as 
well he might, seeing that the picture was to contrast with that great 
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one which Shakspeare has left us, and to which we suspect Sir Edward 
does less than justice. The new portrait, divested of that needless de- 
formity which later discoveries have shewn to be an invention of the 
enemy, reconciles itself at once to the judgment and imagination. In 
this work, wherever Richard of Gloucester moves, he flashes a quiet 
but ominous light. While on the scene, though silent, we are never 
unconscious of his presence; he has taught us, from his first entrance, 
that wherever he may glide, we must be attracted to follow. His 
lightest word has a weight—with such deep power and truth is the 
mental quality imprinted in the portrait; and we think of him even 
when he is absent, such force has the effect of his presence. It is a 
triumph for any writer to have done so much, where Shakspeare had 
preceded him. 

Hastings, if less intellectually commanding, wins us by the ex- 
quisite discrimination with which the master-keys of his character are 
touched—the notes of strength and weakness blending in admirable 
and unjarring harmony. We see the gallant soldier, the wise states- 
man, the accomplished courtier—the proud, rejected lover—the li- 
centious, yet not ungenerous wooer—to the life; and in all cha- 
racters the brilliant compound is welcome. <A portrait such as this 
can have few competitors; but there are lesser lights worthy to 
surround him: the vacillating Clarence, the gallant Montague, the 
crafty Archbishop—the frank and not over-refined gentleman, Mar- 
maduke Nevile—and the sober trader, with head and heart to match, 
honest Nick Alwyn. 

If there be two pictures “dearer than the rest,” we hail the first of 
them in the image of the meek and gentle Henry, which is touched 
with a reverent and tender hand that draws pitying tears; and the 
second is the old philosopher Adam Warner, who, “ like a sunbeam 
that has lost its way,” vainly struggles to shed light from the heaven 
of science upon the dark and boisterous time. As the deposed king, 
by his rapt anticipation of the serenity and the joy of a life to come, 
makes the ‘Tower’s dungeon-chamber not uncheerful, so the often 
desolate and persecuted philosopher, in the heavenly conviction that his 
model of the steam-engine shall be the means of raising earth nearer 
to the glory of the stars, and of making mankind greater through 
future ages, even reconciles us to the temporary pains and penalties 
imposed upon him by the ruthless ignorance around. 

But his daughter Sybill, scarcely less spotless and divine than the 
spirit of light that burns ever in his soul, and shines but for the 
blessing of man—an angel looking earthward,— Sybill, one of the 
fairest and sweetest of the many feminine pictures which the world 
owes to the same lofty sense of truth and beauty in woman—Sybill, 
the strong and delicate, the fond and firm, the loved of many and the 
worshipper of one—(the dissipated but not all-deceiving Hastings )— 
her fate and fortunes constitute one of the deepest sources of interest in 
the whole work. The heart’s beat quickens as the harsh cry of the 
horror-bringing tymbesteres breaks in at intervals, and the dancing 
forms of that dissolute and cruel troop surround with mocking gestures 
the daughter of the reputed wizard. With straining eyes, watchful 
and anxious, we pursue her in her delightfi 1 walks with the whispering 
noble; but more than all do we feel thg“interest of her magic power 
in the silent night-scene where she + hen the couch of the gentle 
Lady Anne, great Warwick’s youngest daughter—where together 
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they undress, together hold soft, confiding converse, until their voices 
sink lower and lower, even into broken murmurs, and, with arms 
circling one another, they drop into deep sleep;—and believing the 
innocent child of his friend and benefactor to be alone, Aing Edward 
enters! There is writing here—nobleness of thought and sweetness 
of language —that should establish the fame of any author, even 
though he had done no more. 

The allusion to this incident leads us to Warwick himself. The 
occurrence hinted at furnishes a key to one portion of that great man’s 
conduct which was long wrapped in mystery, and even until now stood 
in need of the explanation it here happily obtains. 

In spite of the manifold injuries and insults which the earl had ex- 
perienced at the hands of the jealous and ungrateful king, Warwick 
continued on friendly terms with him, preparing even for a closer 
alliance by the marriage of his nephew with Edward’s daughter, until 
Feb. 1470, when suddenly we find him without apparent cause in 
open rebellion, refusing every overture of conciliation. It was not a 
deliberate and plotted revolt, for the earl was not prepared for the 
contest; he was even compelled to fly the kingdom; and in the extremity 
of his revengeful passion bowed his pride to the hated Margaret of 
Anjou, and led the Lancastrian party against the throne of the Yorkist 
whom he had placed upon it. A motive of the very strongest force 
was here sought; but the truth was slow in suggesting itself. History 
had left us in the dark; when here, says Sir Edward Bulwer, “ where 
our curiosity is the most excited, Fiction gropes amidst the ancient 
chronicles, and seeks to detect and to guess the truth. And then 
Fiction, accustomed to deal with the human heart, seizes upon the 
paramount importance of a fact which the modern historian has been 
contented to place amongst dubious and collateral causes of dissension. 
We find it broadly and strongly stated by Hall and others, that Edward 
had coarsely attempted the virtue of one of the earl’s female relations.” 
‘“* And further it erreth not from the truth,” says Hall, “that the king 
did attempt a thing once in the earl’s house which was much against 
the earl’s honesty,” but whether it was the daughter or the niece, “‘ was 
not for both their honours openly known; but surely such a thing was 
attempted by King Edward,” &c. 

Sir Edward Bulwer, in a series of connected circumstances, now 
offers to us the inference that the “female relation” referred to could 
have been no other than the second daughter of Warwick—Anne, who, 
after her reluctant marriage with Richard of Gloucester, was very 
arefully kept from Edward’s court. He also shews by dates that the 
occurrence must have taken place just prior to Warwick’s sudden and 
unexplained revolt. 

The probability of this insult once conceded, it will be admitted 
that the whole obscurity which involves this memorable quarrel 
vanishes, ‘* Here was indeed a wrong never to be forgiven, and yet 
never to be proclaimed.” The character of the great earl is expounded 
from first to last in this spirit. What had been left wanting in his 
portrait, has been boldly filled up by a keen study of the features 
which the historical pencil had supplied—by a severe scrutiny of facts, 
and a laborious exercise of qualities seldom found in alliance with 
high powers of imagination. 

The result is, a likeness, at once literal, speculative, and consistent. 
In a deceptive light, (for almost everything in that time was decep- 
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tively placed,) there is the stamp of a perfect identity upon him. He 
bears the mark of a master-hand. All is harmony in the conception 
of this noble character; no shadow lends an undue depth to another; 
no false brilliancy mocks the rich lustre that lights it up. Every line 
exhibits the author's clearness of vision and firmness of touch; his pre- 
cision, breadth, and life-giving truth of character. And this is accom- 
plished with a power so masterly, that the repeated efforts which must 
necessarily be employed to produce the result, seem but as one. No 
labour is visible in the work; it appears to be the effect of a few easy 
markings of the pencil; and the grandest strokes of art, by which the 
mighty earl, clad in the complete steel of his chivalry, or in the still 
more closely-riveted armour of his affections, is livingly presented to 
us—which shew him in his admiring, yet resentful moods, with the 
treacherous king—in the half-melancholy fondness of his demeanour 
with his wife and daughters at Middleham—in his proud humility with 
the fiery Margaret, in his dignifying humbleness with Henry in the 
Tower—lastly, in the majesty and terror of his appalling conflict 
at Barnet, crowned by the bravery of a death that became him as his 
life had done; these successive manifestations of an ever-varying 
power of art, adapting itself to circumstances, betray but one consistent 
aim steadily pursued, and are broken by not a solitary indication of 
doubt or weakness in the design. And when we praise the achievement 
of the character of the illustrious King-maker, beyond every other which 
this work embodies, we feel that we can offer it no higher tribute. 

Nothing has here been said of the vivid groupings of the court, and 
of the commonalty; of the assemblings of magnificent mobs with 
Robert of Redesdale at their head, and civic processions gorgeous but 
calculating; of quiet social life, and the ghastly battle-field; of the 
growing power of opinion which is ever kept in sight, through the 
smoke and dust of contending factions, as the great though insensible 
mover of the age. Had much been said on these points, more still 
must have been omitted. How large a portion of the merits even of 
common-place works, of works less considered and less complete, escapes 
the eye that would scan their pretensions at a glance—describe their 
diversified qualities in a few pages! Criticism can rarely be strictly 
just—in some cases the attempt is presumption. 

Sir Edward Bulwer intimates the probability that the Last of the 
Barons will have no successor—that his fictions here terminate. We 
shall entertain no such gloomy fear until he has written as many more. 
But should it, most unhappily, be the latest, assuredly, like its hero, 
whom it emulates in magnificence, it will be the greatest as well as 
the last of its order. 





THE “HOLY ISLAND” OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tue island of Malta is known to all by report, and to very many per- 
sonally. Historical reminiscences, of a semi-fabulous antiquity, of a 
mystical pantheism, of a wrecked apostle to the Gentiles, of the cham- 
pionship of Christendom, and of an ever-changing domination, hang 
over it in all the beauty that proseer poetry, from the days of the 
Odyssey to those of Childe Harold, fran grace it with. The diadem of 
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the Mediterranean, as Gibraltar is its key, it has been an object of 
ambition to each successive power which has ruled in that great in- 
land lake; and hence it is that it has been successively in the hands of 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Arabs, Normans, 
Spaniards, French, and Britons. ‘There is, however, much that is 
curious and interesting to psychology in these otherwise dark pages in 
the history of humanity, and which extend from the times of Xerot- 
tistes, the high priest of Apollo, to those of the more recent establish- 
ment of a bishop of the Anglican church. 

When the traveller arrives in the harbour of Valetta, the sunned 
atmosphere, dark countenances, Oriental dresses, dreamy skiffs, houses 
silently rising one above the other, and the surrounding general repose 
and stillness only broken upon by the tinkle of devotional bells, impress 
him with the deep sense of his being in a new climate, and amidst a 
distinet people. Malta is a real transition from the west to the east, 
and from Europe to Africa. ‘There is none such to be met with on 
the frontiers of Turkey, where tlie difference of people is as great as 
the quarantine line, that shuts out the Mohammedans from civilized 
Kurope, is well defined; but in Malta, the sun-burnt, bonneted Christian- 
Arab is a real shading off of national peculiarities, which in other 
places stand out in bold relief. 

The first thing, on landing on the mole of the so-called Barriera, 
that I was struck with was the number of idle men who were lounging 
about. ‘They were in the ordinary dress of the common people, loose 
drawers or trousers, with a shirt of coarse stuff, over which was worn 
a waistcoat fastened by a long woollen sash of a red colour; a red cap, 
the tassel dangling on the shoulder, was negligently placed on the head. 
These idlers were congregated near a small chapel, built by the Grand 
Master Perellos, where devotions are made, previous to venturing 
upon the sea, to the patron saint of mariners, St. Salvadori. It is im- 
possible not to be forcibly struck with this perpetuation, or rather en- 
grafting into Christianity, of that Pagan worship which gave to Melitas 
its ancient celebrity. It was here, indeed, that, in the times of the 
Greeks and Romans, navigators and merchants came from all parts 
of the then known world to offer their incense to the gods, who were 
supposed to protect the island and its commerce. 

Passing under an archway, an ascent commenced, which was carried 
up by tiers of steps and successive terraces, closely hemmed in by open 
shops redolent of fruit, vegetables, and other commodities, till the town 
was gained; a fact of which I was only rendered sensible by tall houses 
rising on each side of very narrow streets, and the change from the 
vitality of the quay and open shops to the polished tranquillity of a 
higher class of tradesmen, and the aristocracy of lodging-house-keepers. 
The entrance to the town at this point was defended by a colossal 
Neptune, wielding at once his mythic trident and the staff of the 
Christian Grand Master Vignacourt. Continuing my mid-urban 
climbing for some time, I at last tound myself in the open space in 
front of the magnificent church of St. John’s. 

The doors of Roman-catholic churches are almost always open, and 
why should edifices erected to the honour of God be ever shut? I 
entered, therefore, at once into the sacred structure, and the splendour 
around me was so dazzling, the ornaments so various, the numerous 
chapels so richly decorated, the succession of columns covered with 
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superb mosaics so great, and the paintings and decorations so profuse, 
that I scarcely knew which way to turn. Here was a deep-toned 
Caravaggio; there, paintings by the Cavalier Calabrese, to whom the 
arched ceiling is also indebted for its great fresco illumination; then, 
again, tapestry, presented by the Grand Master Perellos, and said to 
have cost several thousand pounds. But neither the paintings, nor 
the gaudy altars, glittering with silver tears and golden candelabras, 
were the shrine to which I carried the willing offering of my sym- 
pathies. ‘There is, indeed, nothing in Malta—not even the splendid 
suite of armour of the knights commanders of a church-militant, pre- 
served in the palace—half so much worth a pensive hour, as the silence 
and semi-obscurity of the under chapel, in which, like the kings at 
St. Denis, the bones of the grand masters repose, beneath their elegant 
and costly mausoleums. It is an hour well spent, and replete with 
wisdom, as durable as if bought by sad experience. 

I will not detain the reader with my walks through Valetta, its 
suburbs, and its mighty forts; how I sauntered through the spacious 
halls and elegant apartments of the palace, and, what is much better, 
feasted the inner man therein; how I explored the public library and 
its antiquities, and the museum of Barbaro: I wish merely to put on 
record that I visited the church attached to what was once the college 
of the followers of Loyola, the church called St. Catarina degl’ Italiani, 
and opposite to it the Chiesa della Vittoria, with a painted ceiling. 
In fort St. Elmo I visited the collegiate church of St. Domenico, 
where is a coarse wooden statue of St. Paul preaching, and that called 
delle Anime. The Chiesa di Santa Maria di Gesu, also called the 
Church of the Reformati, was also close by, and contained a painting, 
representing St. Trophinus, in company with St. Paul and the cen- 
turion, visiting the father of Publius. The Maltese sanctified their 
converted Roman governor, and there is a church erected to his 
honour in the suburb of Floriana. In the suburb of Vittoriosa or 
Borgi, I visited the parish church of San Lorenzo, and a Greek chapel, 
in which are preserved certain very holy relics—the hat and sword of 
the Grand Master La Valetta. ' 

Quitting the town founded by this same grand master, with its stair- 
like streets, and stealthy, dark-eyed maidens; its cool quiet mansions, 
and rich ecclesiastical structures; its general tone of low, subdued de- 
votion; its frequent processions, and ever-tinkling bells; its surround- 
ing barren rocks, converted by art into spots of infinite luxuriance ; and 
above all, its massive, widely-extending fortifications, which would 
seem to bid defiance to the combined fleets of the world, I started, in 
company with a friend, on a pedestrian trip into the interior. 

Passing out of the gate called Delle Bombe, we advanced upon the 
great road, the dry dust of which, and the prevailing aridity around, 
being at once characteristic of the great and leading physical features 
of the island. Our attention was first drawn to the aqueduct, a noble 
work undertaken by the Grand Master Vignacourt, which brings 
water from a spring, with the corrupt Arabic name of Dujar Chandul, 
at a distance of nine miles from the city. As we advanced into the 
country, there was much that was Arabic in character besides the lan- 
guage and the blood—Arab mixed with Greek and Italian; many of 
the cottages, especially such as aretsolated from the casals, as the 
villages are called, are essentially Arab. The roofs are flat, and the 
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windows mere loop-holes. ‘They are often divided into two parts, 
formerly, no doubt, harem and divan khaneh. When the pal- 
metto, as is not unfrequently the case, overshadows the threshold, and 
the prickly pear bristles upon the crumbling walls, nothing is wanting 
to complete the illusion but the picketed steed, and the tasseled spear, 
erect before the door-way. But how different to the condition of an 
Arab hut! The harem is here unknown; and under a benign govern- 
ment industry and comfort have superseded rapine and poverty. 

We had gone out of our way to visit the gardens of an edifice, hap- 
pily no longer devoted, under the veil of religion, to the most cruel 
persecution—the inquisitorial palace; and we were richly rewarded 
for our walk. The gardens of Malta are peculiar, as the resources for 
soil and water are few; and this boschetto was a good example of what 
taste and ingenuity, apparently regardless of expense, could do with a 
barren rock. Broad and level terraces, with marbled fronts, led 
down through open ways hewn in the rock, from garden to garden. 
The trees were of splendid growth, the waters were playing in foun- 
tains, or distributed in reservoirs; and the uniformity of verdure and 
flowering-plants was relieved by statues and temples. I could not 
help asking myself if it was the same men who used to rack and 
torture their fellow-creatures for conscience’ sake, who thus so lovingly 
married the beauties of nature with those of art? 

Arriving in the evening at Citta Vecchia, we repaired to the ca- 
thedral of Malta, a noble edifice, not so encumbered with ornaments as 
the churches of Valetta. It was the hour of vespers. It is said 
that religion should be in the heart: it is true; but the flesh is so 
weak, that it likes to be appealed to sometimes by the senses; for my 
part, I never enter a Romish cathedral without feelings of deep devo- 
tion. Apart fromall the powerful influences of a noble and correct archi- 
tecture, there is something commanding in the open area; no shabby 
boarded monopolies of a pavement sacred to the prayers of all, are 
admitted here; the deep tones of the organ sweep unobstructed through 
the aisles—a soft subdued light falls from the stained windows un- 
broken upon the marble tombstones—burning incense rises in thin 
wreaths round the altar, and the colossal angels carved on the oaken 
pulpit seem springing up to heaven. 

From the cathedral we went to the old senatorial palace, and thence 
to the church of Benedictines, and spent the remainder of the evening 
in rambling over the former capital of the island. If Valetta, a sea- 
port and garrisoned town, is somewhat staid, and of a retired, devo- 
tional character, it will hardly be imagined how much more so is the 
Citta Vecchia or Notabile, as it was formerly called. If any females 
were in the streets, they were gathered round the well-worn steps of 
some colossal crucifix; if there were any men, their long black gar- 
ments and sober pace at once proclaimed their avocations. The very 
open squares were redolent with the odour of frankincense; and the 
silence was only broken by the little bell tinkling for the passing host. 
It is remarkable that there were scarcely any shops; the inhabitants 
appeared to be solely engaged in fasting and prayer; or as to any 
intercourse we had with them, they might have been the unsubstantial 
efligies of the three thousand Greeks whom the Arabs committed to 
the flames in the year 870, in this melancholy city. In the streets 
themselves, the number of the living was certainly equalled by that 
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of the sculptured representations of those agonies over which the true 
Christian should not grieve, but rather rejoice, as the token of his re- 
demption—of a noble and generous sacrifice, accomplished for his sal- 
vation. In such a city there was no inn, and we with difficulty ob- 
tairied a sofa to sleep upon. 

We started early next morning to visit the catacombs, which are 
said to be very extensive; but I cannot bear witness to this,—for after 
penetrating to some distance, the road was blocked up with stones, said 
to have been placed there in consequence of people losing themselves 
in the intricacy of these subterranean streets. We were not, however, 
much disappointed, as the living sepulchre above had been quite 
enough without the catacombs below. 

Not far from hence, we explored traces of what, from certain anti- 
quities found there, have been considered to be the remains of a Pha- 
nician temple. We then made a slight ascent to a church on an 
eminence, dedicated to St. Paul, and beneath which was a little chapel 
leading into a cave dripping with moisture. This is the cave in which 
tradition asserts the apostle of the Gentiles to have lived, after the 
wreck of the ship which was conveying him to Rome, The dripping 
waters, loaded with lime, are constantly depositing travertino, or in- 
crustations, upon the sides of the cave; and as visitors generally knock 
off a bit of stone, as a reminiscence of their visit, it is attributed to 
providential interference that it is thus perpetually regenerated. ‘The 
side tables of the palace at Valetta are slabs of this travertino of the 
island. The Maltese attribute peculiar virtue to fragments of the 
same rock, as also to sharks’ teeth, which are found in the limestone 
of the island, and which they wear as amulets. 

Near to this hill, at a place called Emtarfa, we visited the ruins of 
a temple of Proserpine, from which was derived a square altar, on 
which are represented men offering a fish to the goddess, and which is 
preserved in the library at Valetta. 

I have seldom enjoyed a more delightful and spirit-stirring walk 
than the ascent we next made to the highest point of the island, 
which is called Binjemma, “ the thousand caves,” from the number of 
sepulchral grottoes that positively dot the steep cliffs of a deep and 
picturesque glen close by. The lands which constitute this eminence, 
and which attains, at its highest part an elevation of 590 feet, are 
barren and stony to a degree. I can only compare the district to 
some parts of Carniola, or to the interval between Lough’s Mask and 
Corrib, in Ireland. But it has its own peculiarities—vast slabs of 
stone, washed clean and bare, by the rain of centuries, or by the cur- 
rents of the ocean that once rolled over them, with little intervals 
between, rich in grasses and flowering plants, succeed to one another 
over wide spaces, like monuments of a bygone city. In other places, 
the rock becomes continuous and massive; and this pavement is tra- 
versed by deep, regular furrows, which tradition has proclaimed to be 
the tracks of wheels, leaving the island in the direction of Africa, of 
which it is supposed to have once formed a part, but in reality, only 
indicating the long-continued flow of waters in the same direction. 
Then, suddenly, this irregular rocky surface is broken off into steep 
crags, terminating above rugged accliyities, which slope into a deep 
and dark valley below. It is on thg*fide of these cliffs that occur the 
sepulchral grottoes which have ge their name to the place. It 
was with regret that we tore ourselves from this noble prospect—the 
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picturesque cliffs and walls close by, the whole extent of Malta before 
us, dotted with towns, villages, and groves, Gozo and Comino beyond, 
and the wide ocean rolling round and round on every side. 

We descended hence into a ravine, with a few houses, where were 
some natural caves worn by the waters of a former sea, and distributed 
in tiers, at different levels, indicating either a gradual elevation of the 
rock, or an elevation at different periods. Beyond this, we ascended 
a track as stony and barren as Binjemma; nor did the country improve 
till we descended towards the channel which separated us from the 
islands of Comino and Gozo. 

We took a boat to the latter; the water was beautifully clear; and 
we could distinguish, with the greatest facility, the strange forms of 
animal life that were swimming about or that clang to the weed-clad 
rocks. The cliffs of Comino and of the channel of Gozo were strictly 
marine in aspect, and breasted the swift-flowing waters in rugged, 
perpendicular masses; out of the clefts of which strong-winged pigeons 
issued forth in droves, while more graceful sea-birds swept from the 
time-worn caves. We arrived the same evening at Rabbato; and after 
visiting the churches of St. Francesco, St. Giorgio, and of St. Agos- 
tino, with its interesting cemetery, the hospital of St. Gio. Battista, 
and the principal church of the Assunzione della Beata Vergine, within 
the walls of the ancient castle, we had just time to enjoy the sunset 
from the heights which command the capital of Gozo and the whole of 
the island, ere we retired to the shelter and comforts offered by the 
new hotel situated in the square. 

Our first object in the morning, after passing through the garden 
called Ta Surgent, with its old bath and chapelled sepulchres, was to be 
swung in a little carriage or box, suspended by ropes, across the chasm 
which separates the rock called Hajinet (from hadjar, a stone,) el 
General? from the mainland, and where grows the celebrated. fungus 
of Malta. It appeared to us, however, to be the most innocuous of all 
the funguses which are of native growth on the great rock in the 
Mediterranean. 

We next traversed the island by the Norman fort of Chambray—a 
fortification of considerable strength—to the Torre dei Giganti, or 
the giant’s tower, which is composed of enormous pieces of rock piled 
one upon another without any sort of cement. ‘This is certainly a 
compilation of a remote antiquity. Such monuments, like the Cyclo- 
pean Tells of Syria, the Nuraghes of Sardinia, the Pelasgic walls of 
‘Tyrius, and the treasuries of Mycenw and Erchomenos in Greece, the 
pillars of Carnac, on the coast of Brittany, and the Cromlech circles 
of our own islands, denote the existence of a race of men who seem to 
have occupied themselves (in a state of civilization of which we have 
no records, and of which we can form no plausible conjecture) in rais- 
ing edifices of enormous grandeur and almost imperishable strength. 
Homer mentions that the first inhabitants of the island, then called 
Hyperia, were Phoeecians, who were said to be of the race of the giants, 
and whose chief was Eurimedon. If not giants, they appear certainly 
to have been capable of erecting gigantic structures. 

From these remains, then, of giant labour, if not of giant popu- 
lation, we proceeded to the sea-coast, to explore some small caves, 
which dispute with others situated on the island of Malta itself the 
honour of having been the abode of Calypso and her nymphs. They 
were narrow, dirty, and difficult of access. While groping about their 
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remote galleries, I put my hand on something moveable, which led me 
to withdraw it with great celerity. On a closer examination, it turned 
out to be a bunch of bats clinging together like a swarm of bees, and 
of anything but nymph-like beauty. Dissatisfied with the appropri- 
ateness of these caves for either love or festivit y, we again crossed the 
channel of Comino, and wended our way to the other assumed grotto 
of the daughter of Atlas, near Melleha, but were again doomed to dis- 
appointment. ‘There was nothing but an open space in the rock—a 
kind of sorry archway, fringed with a few fronds of fern, with an in- 
terior not deep enough to be secret, and an exterior not pleasant 
enough to be inviting. It was not a residence even for a penitent 
nymph. It is better and wiser to refer to the pages of the “ Odyssey” 
or of “ Telemachus,” where the cave will be found as it ought to be, 
and not as it is. 

Calypso appears to have been the Cleopatra of Malta, which in her 
time was called Ogygia, and was governed by kings, for we find one 
of them entertaining Queen Dido, on her way to found Carthage. 
Hence Calypso may have been a queen of the island. 

Being overtaken by night, we sought refuge in a sombre, prison- 
like looking building, called Melleha, and at the head of the bay of the 
same name. Whether a monastery, a hospital, or a house of reception 
for the poor, I do not remember; but all the accommodation we could 
vet, was a cell, with naked boards to sleep on. ‘There was, however, 
a chapel close by, and I have a faint memory of sundry forms wrapped 
up in long dark garments, moving about in the obscurity of night. 

The ensuing morning we were walking at an early hour along the 
shores of the beautiful bay of St. Paul’s, so called from its being tra- 
ditionally the scene of the Apostle’s wreck; but the description given 
is of a place where two seas met (Acts, xxvii. 41), which would rather 
appear to be the channel between Malta and Gozo. But I have some 
faith in traditions that concern localities; and probably the Apostle of 
Tarsus landed after the wreck in this bay.* We next passed a bay, 
on the shores of which the salt, for the consumption of the island, is 
evaporated, and leaving the sea side, walked over to Casal Lia, to see 
a church of some architectural pretensions. From thence to the 
palace called Villa Preziosi, the gem of beauty in Malta; Casal Bir- 
chireara, with its noble church dedicated to St. Helen; the gardens of 
San Antonio, which delayed us a considerable time by their great 
beauty and perfection; and the baths of Pieta, to Valetta. 

After our return to Valetta, we made another excursion to the 
southern parts of the island, on which occasion we visited the fine bay 
of Marsa-Sirocco, near which are the traces of a temple of Hercules, 
from whence a statue of the victor of Antsus was obtained, of white 
marble, and in very good condition. We also visited a large cave on 
the shore—a cleft in the rock, called Maklubba, like the great rent 
in the Jebel Maklub, near Arbela—the Mons Nicator, of the histo- 
rians of Alexander. One of the villages in this part of the island, 
Casal Zeitun, or “the village of Olives,” is the most populous in the 
island, and has the most splendid church. Not far from it we also 
visited the church belonging to another great village, called Casal 
Zurrico, where we were shewn a portrait of St. Catherine, by the 


/ 
* It was in this bay, also, which is fundefended, that the Arabs landed in 870, 
when occurred the fearful burning of tle Greeks at Citta Notabile. 
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Hd celebrated Maltese painter, Matteo Preti, called the Calabrese; the 
i | fifth from the same easel we had seen in the island. One in the 
ie palace; one in the church Santa Catarina deg!’ Italiani; one in Santa 

Maria di Gesu; one in the church of Zeitun; and this, the fifth. After 
a pleasant ramble through the gardens of the Marchesa Moscati, we 
returned from the gratifying sight of so many large and flourishing 
villages, vying with one another in the sumptuousness of their eccle- 
siastical edifices, for the last time, before quitting the island. 

From the time that Jupiter struck the grandson of Eurimedon dead, 
for his rebellion and impiety, Malta has been a scene of constant de- 
votion amid ever-changing creeds. ‘The Phoenicians brought with 
them their gods and goddesses; and it was in these semi-fabulous times 
that nymphs made this favoured island their dwelling-place; but it was 
the Greeks who first consecrated Malta a “‘ Holy Island,” and called it 
ie Melita, comprising it among the fifty sacred islands (Nereids) that 
a sprang from the union of Doris and Nereus, both children of the 
Ocean, by the daughter of Heaven and Earth. The Greeks erected 
here a magnificent temple in honour of Apollo, and created a high- 
priest, by the name of Xerottistes. They also introduced from Syracuse 
the worship of the goddess Proserpine. 

The Romans, either from religious considerations or for other rea- 
sons, rebuilt and adorned the churches, for which Melita, now Melitas, ° 
was famous, and to visit which had been an object with navigators and 
merchants, where they offered their incense to the gods, who were sup- 
posed to protect the island andits commerce. To these times belong the 
erection of the temples to Castor and Pollux, protectors of mariners, 
from whence was obtained a medal commemorative of the fact, pre- 
served in the library—the temple to Juno, the vestiges of which have 
been found in the Arsenale del Borgo, from whence was derived an 
efligy of Iside—and the temple of Hercules at Marsa-Sirocco. 

It was shortly after this period (a.p. 56) that the extraordinary dis- 
pensation occurred to the island of the wreck of St. Paul on its shores, 
and the conversion of the Roman governor Publius and of the inhabi- 
tants to Christianity. The people of the village called Casal Nasciar 
claim to the present day the honour of having first received baptism. 

The ever characteristic devotion of the islanders turned with re- 
newed zeal to the light which had been vouchsafed to them. And it 
was on the day of a great festival, when the Christian inhabitants 
were all engaged in worship, that the Arabs, who after their defeat 
by the Normans (1090) had been confined to a quarter of the island 
called Kalna ta Bahria (a.p. 1120), made an attempt to seize the 
leaders of the island; but their attempt failed, and Count Ruggero, 
the Norman, came from Sicily, and banished the rebels from the 
island. 

On the occasion of the infamous Sicilian vespers, John de Procida 
had arranged that the same barbarous extirpation of a dissenting 
faith should take place in Malta, but it was not carried into execution; 
and the Maltese are not stained by a participation in that horrid 
transaction, 

It was under the champions of Christendom—the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem,—to whom the island was ceded by Charles V., 
that the Christian religion attained its zenith in the island. There 
was now no evasion of forms and ceremonies; but there was punishment 
for the lax, and the inquisition for the sceptic. The island became 
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crowded with the superb ecclesiastical edifices, of the number and beauty 
of which I have attempted to give a faint idea; and they were adorned 
with objects of art and luxury, brought from all parts of the globe. The 
commander of the armies of the French republic distinguished himself 
by plundering these temples, enriched by the knights; but these dis- 
eraceful proceedings were to a certain extent defeated. 

It is now but a few years since the foundations have been laid, in 
the same island of pageantry and devotion, of a Protestant church, 
and a bishop of the Anglican creed has been sent out to the Augean 
task of cleansing the corruptions of ages, and of extending and ce- 
menting the general communion of churches. And does not the 
lesson held out by this brief page in the history of the “ Holy Island” 
of the Mediterranean lead to the belief that its inhabitants may be 
as open to a religion of the heart as to one chiefly of forms and 
ceremonies? 





THE COUSINS. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
PART THE SECOND. 


Str GERALD, really hurt at the determined manner in which his services 
were rejected, said, quietly, but pointedly, “ Arrange the affair, then, 
as you please, Mr. Hamilton; but have a care how you induce my 
cousin to embark in a career for which he is morally unfitted, by 
his habits, his disposition, and his character. Harry will enter upon 
this, as he would upon any other calling, with energy and courage; 
but the time will not fail to arrive when he will awake to the truth of 
my conviction, that he never can become a man of business; his noble, 
generous nature will never be drilled into a ciphering automaton.” 

“ You take a prejudiced, and, I hope I may add, an unjust view of 
mercantile life, Sir Gerald,” replied Mr. Hamilton. “ What career 
would you think Mr. Danvers better fitted to fill?” 

“ Any one,” rejoined Sir Gerald, “ requiring bright and versatile 
genius, high and noble enterprise, would be his atmosphere. In what- 
ever position Harry Danvers is placed, he will strive to become 
noticed; but failing in that, he will sink into indolence and indifference. 
And now, in turn, I ask you, Mr. Hamilton, what chance has such a 
character in the dull routine of a counting-house? He would do in an 
hour what others would be occupied a day in accomplishing; but he 
would never (at least for a continuance) be able to conform himself to 
the set rule of going to business at such an hour, and leaving it at such 
another, as a daily practice.” 

“TI hope,” said Mr. Hamilton, “ you are mistaken. That your 
cousin has hitherto been the inconsiderate, reckless young man you 
describe, I will not attempt to controvert—the picture is, I fear, 
too true; but he was then not aware of, or rather, he had never 
inquired into or given a thought to his worldly position; now, I flatter 
myself, he is perfectly conversant with it, and I hope he is disposed to 
act as any sensible man would do under such circumstances, and by 
steadiness and attention to the congérn so fortunately at this moment 
within his reach, do credit to his patrons, and obtain for himself the 
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independence which can alone give him a right to indulge in those 
pursuits which have hitherto “been the oce upation rather than the 
recreation of his life. Have I your permission, Sir Gerald, to transact 
the loan I have mentioned?” 

Sir Gerald paused; his feelings led him to do whatever might appear 
to be for Harry’s advantage—but his reason was by no means con- 
vinced; and in replying to Mr. Hamilton’s question, there was a seri- 
ousness and an earnestness in his manner which surprised and almost 
startled Mr. Hamilton. ‘ Assuredly,” said he, “ you have my per- 
mission to negotiate any loan that may be wanting to forward the 
interests of my cousin; but excuse my adding, that this affair is alto- 
gether one I cannot approve. I have a foreboding that it will lead to 
Harry’s misery. God grant it may never drive him to disgrace!” 

The evening of the day on which this conversation took place the 
cousins passed together; and Sir Gerald used every argument that in- 
terest and affection could dictate to divert Harry from forming any 
engagement in a concern so little consonant with his habits; and 
urged him to seek fame and fortune in one of the learned professions. 
“ At the bar,” said he, “ you might, and I feel you would become an 
ornament. But to chain that high spirit, to subject the brilliant 
talents you possess, to the drudgery of a mercantile concern, where the 
brightest aspiration would be liable to be checked by some heavy bill 
of lading being brought for inspection, is to become morally dead. If 
you must make a fortune—if you no longer regard me sufficiently to 
share mine,—for both our sakes, Harry, do fix upon some career more 
in unison with your character and long-indulged habits.” 

But Harry Danvers, though impressed by his cousin’s generous and 
unvarying affection, was deaf to all these arguments. The fortune to 
be made in a merchant’s house was all he chose to see—was perhaps 
all he actually did see; for he was one of those enthusiasts who in 
every change, in every plan they adopt, see but the bright side of the 
picture: it is for those who, like Sir Gerald, look with the eye of rea- 
son, and inspired by friendship, to discover the shades. 

* You will go abroad, Gerald,” said Harry; “ you will travel for two 
years; and when you return, you will find me settled down into a 
grave” (and here he laughed heartily), “‘ plodding—no, not plodding— 
no, hang it! I can’t be. that—no, no, I shall be an enterprising—ay, 
and a rich man!’ 

Sir Gerald sighed deeply; his cousin, his brother—for they had 
ever been brothers in all but the name,—was still the same buoyant, 
light-hearted being. ‘“ And after all,” thought he, “why should I 
seek to fetter his choice? Harry will try a merchant’s life ; he will 
not—he cannot like it. But what then? He will be free to choose 
again, and my heart and my purse will be ever ready to assist his 
views.” And with this attempt to modify his dislike to the measure 
did Sir Gerald bid his cousin adieu, and, in company with the Rev. 
Mr. Stanley, set out on his journey abroad. 

Somewhat more than three years after the date of the foregoing 
events, Sir Gerald Danvers returned to England; Mr. Stanley, having 
formed a matrimonial connexion, had preceded him some months, and 
was at this period living with his bride in the vicarage-house, distant 
about a mile from Rashleigh Castle. Sir Gerald merely passed through 
London, on his way from ‘the coast to his family seat, where he only 
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remained to take some slight refreshment, and immediately proceeded on 
foot to the vicarage. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were quite unprepared to ex- 
pect Sir Gerald, and were consequently much surprised on seeing him 
approaching their house by the fine avenue of trees which led direct to 
their sitting-room. As he drew near, they were both shocked at the 
change which had taken place in his appearance. Indeed, on first 
meeting them, his agitation was so excessive, that they were all com- 
pletely unnerved; but on Mrs. Stanley's retiring to recover herself, a 
long and confidential communication with her husband seemed to have 
relieved Sir Gerald’s oppressed mind; for on her return to the room, 
he took her hand, and said, “ Stanley will tell you all—I cannot speak 
to you of it to-night.” 

The following day, Sir Gerald returned to London, where he imme- 
diately sought his cousin. During his absence, their correspondence 
had been at first very frequent—tfor the last fifteen months it had been 
less so; but Harry said the falling off was not on his side; and, with a 
heavy sigh, Sir Gerald confessed that he had been perhaps a little di- 
latory. Harry’s letters had invariably spoken of his content, and told how 
pleasant he found the lite which his cousin had so much dreaded for 
him. But Sir Gerald fancied these expressions might be in some 
measure exaggerated. However, these fears could not but find ample 
refutation in Harry’s gay looks and joyous tones; and a few days 
passed in his society convinced Sir Gerald that his judgment must 
have been erroneous when he considered his cousin’s misery sealed by 
his becoming a junior partner in an old and respectable mercantile 
house; for he was evidently happy himself, and beloved by all who 
knew him. His style of living proclaimed him already in affluent cir- 
cumstances; and Sir Gerald gazed with a brother's delight on his 
animated countenance, as he saw him courted and admired in every 
circle they frequented. Indeed, at that moment Harry Danvers was 
one of the most popular men of the day. In all his dealings with his 
fellow-men he was bland and courteous—and in his charities 
almost prodigal; no tale of distress ever fell on his ear unheeded ; he 
was too volatile to search deeply into causes, or inquire into the merits 
of those who appealed to him; but their distresses were sure of relief. 
His habitual good-humour, his never-failing cheerfulness, and an 
innate kindness of feeling, made him the pet of every society in which 
he was intimate; and intimate he became with all who knew him. 
Ever ready to promote, always foremost to extract and enjoy amuse- 
ment from every passing folly, his society was universally sought. No 
water-party could be arranged without consulting Harry Danvers—no 
white-bait dinner could be fixed without a reference to his engage- 
ments: everywhere and by every one he was sought and welcomed. 
And, with all this popularity, he was not in the least spoiled. He 
was still the gay, cheerful, unpretending person he had at first ap- 
peared in society; and but one opinion reigned, that his own store of 
inward happiness must be great when his very look could cast such a 
powerful reflection of it. Other men would have been envied; but a 
something in his manner seemed to defy the indulgence of such a 
malevolent feeling: and if a disparaging word was ever uttered, it was 
invariably found to have been hazarded by some one to whom he was 
not personally known. There are some countenances that seem 
formed to ensure to their possessoys“ universal suffrage: few, indeed, 
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may be the instances; but here and there we find them, and find their 
charm irresistible. One might imagine nature created these ex- 
ceptions in her holiday hours, and stamped them with nought but 
pleasing images and happy reflections. 

Sir Gerald’s inclinations would, perhaps, have led him to live less 
in the world than he did; but Harry never seemed so thoroughly to 
G njoy his success as when he saw a smile of satisfaction illumine his 
cousin’s brow. Alas! that brow wanted the impetus of gratified affec- 
tion to take from it the expression of grief which it now usually wore. 
On the cousins’ first meeting, Harry had remarked, and questioned 
Sir Gerald on the cause of his dispirited appearance and listless man- 
ner; but with a strong effort his cousin had said, “ It would be vain 
to attempt deceiving you, Harry, respecting my state of mind; within 
the last year my peace has experienced a severe shock, but as the 
feelings of others have been as sadly betrayed as my own, and silence 
has been enjoined me, I must not at present, even to you, be more 
explicit. A time may come when this restraint will be removed”— 
(there was a slight shudder visible on Sir Gerald’s frame, as though 
that moment were one more dreaded than hoped)—*“ and then,” added 
he, “you shall hear all. Meanwhile, as you love me, dear Harry, 
never refer to it; and when you see me unable to combat with this 
hidden grief, leave me to recover my self alone.” 

Harry was satisfied to obey his cousin’s wishes, and never afterwards 
appeare “d to notice the frequent changes in Sir Gerald’s manner. It 
was evident to all who felt sufficient interest to observe it, that his was 
a twofold existence; the tranquil, the almost cheerful tone, he assumed 
while mingling with the world, followed him not into retirement. In 
his own home, he might be seen at times plunged in deep grief; at 
others, the prey to some torturing anxiety, that seemed to rend every 
ibre of his strong and manly frame. Harry’s love for his cousin must 
have made his promised silence most painful to him, had he not some- 
times asked himself how he, who had never known any very deep or 
intense feeling, could appreciate or sympathize with one so powerfully 
afflicted; and thus the conviction that his was not a fitting voice to 
pour balm into a wounded heart had as much influence in keeping him 
silent as his cousin’s request. 


DER NATTERNBERG. 
A LEGEND OF THE DANUBE. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


ABROAD, at home, 
Where'er we roam, 


So old, that fame, 
To coin a name, 


| 
j 
| 





Along the Thames or Dwina; Ascribes it to the Devil. 
Whether we chance 
To visit France, Our Sussex coast 
Or Mexico, or China; His Dyke can boast 
Among its Downy ridges: 
Some wonder we His Punchbowl, too, 
Are sure to see, Is still “ on view,” 
Though we may not see Seville,* | And last, not least, his bridges. 


* Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 
No ha vista Maravilla, 

















Wales and St. Go- 
thard two can shew 
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Each lad and lass 
Heard early mass, 


Which named in each guide-book are ; To church betimes resorting ; 


And, take my word, 
You'll find a third 
Close tothe baths of Lucca, 


But bridge and dyke 
We'll leave alike 

For Danube’s rapid waters ; 
That river which 
Has deign’d t’enrich 

The drama with its Daughters. 


Planché and Quin, 
If you look in 

Their books, most likely mention 
The fact which I 
Respectfully 

Submit to your attention. 


There standeth still 
A mighty hill 
Above the right bank soaring, 
As tourists know 
Who chance to go 
That region wild exploring. 


Its shape and size 
May well surprise 
The stranger, though its hist’ry, 
Were it not for 
Tradition’s lore, 
Might still be wrapt in myst’ry. 


Folks call it Nat- 
ternberg, and that 
[s all that they who glory 
In fact can say, 
Though fancy may 
Tell quite another story. 


Long, long ago, 

How long none know,— 
Pity we've no date by us, 
There lay a vil- 
lage near this hill, 
Call'd Deggendorf the pious. 





And to this day 
The trav’ller may 
The village still repair to ; 
But does it hold 
Its fame of old ? 
Ah! that I cannot swear to. 


Tis said that then 
Its boys and men, 

All worldly pastime scorning 
As vain and light, 
Watch’d ev’ry night 

And fasted ev’ry morning. 





Their eyes oft met 
Tis true, but yet 
rhey never thought of courting. 


No sin, no vice 
Could e’er entice 
Their hearts from good to evil, 
And all agree 
Their piety 
Was wormwood to the devil. 


Though hard he tried 
On ev'ry side 
Some sinner to discern, he 
Was balk’d; in short, 
Not one he caught, 
Not even an attorney. 


The lawyers there 
Too pious were 
With costs to make a high bill, 
Nor loved to roam 
Afar from home 
Without a pocket Bible. 


Ilusbands and wives 
Led quiet lives, 
And I am much mistaken 
If some might not 
(Thrice happy lot!) 
Have claim’d the flitch of bacon, 


No thieving wight 
Stole forth by night 
To take what wasn’t * his’n :” 
None needed locks, 
Nor jail, nor stocks, 
Nor pillory, nor prison ; 


Nor New Police 
'To keep the peace, 
With staves and truncheons ready ; 
Nor pedagogue 
The boys to flog, 
For e’en the boys were steady. 


In short, Old Nick, 
Though ever quick 
A weak point to discover, 
Yet found none here, 
Where all, ‘twas clear, 
Lived in content and clover. 


His teeth he gnash’d, 
His tail he lash’d, 
Such fury did he feel; and 
Jump’d to and fro, 
ike “ Ole Jim Crow,” 
Qr'India-rubber Wieland. 


Aa? 
’ 











He vow'd he'd pay 
Them off some day, 
Their Bory so vex’d him ; 
€ 


, 


d serve them out, 


——— 





' A rabble rout! 
y But how to do’t perplex’d him. 













A Destroy outright 
a Their crops, or should he slaughter 
: t Their geese and chicks, 
- 

‘ 





| 
Should he by night | 
| 





Or burn their ricks, 
Or poison ail their water? 










“ Not so,” thought he, 

4 “ Some chance from me | 
Might then my foes deliver; 

I'll drown ‘em all, 

Both great and small, | 

By damming up the river!” 








With this intent 
Away he went, | 
Ere time was one day older, | 
And quick as thought 
Came back, and brought 
A mountain on his shoulder. 










Far, far away 

The mountan lay 
Which he preferred to any 

That met his eye, 

Though not so high 
As Simplon or Mont Cenis. 
















Its ancient site, 
I grieve to write, 

We critics can’t agree on: 
Whether ‘twas Berne, 
Or else Lucerne, 

Or Martigny or Sion. 


Or whether, as 
One version has, 
For many tell the story, 
The hill once crown’d 
The rising ground 
That borders Lake Maggiore. 





Fancy must choose, 
Since facts refuse 
To set at rest the matter: 
No long-tongued wight 
Can prove the site— 
Not even Captain Patter. 













The devil o'er 

The village bore 

His load to him so easy, 
Too high to hear 
The carols clear 

Of many a winged Grisi. 
















The sunny rays were beaming. 





His purpose still unshaken ? 
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"Twas early day, 
And ‘neath him lay 


Green woods with fragrance teeming ; 


Above him bright 
With golden light 


Had the still hour 
No soothing power 


One (redry begun oe to waken ? 


Could he yet steel 
His soul, and feel 


He could: remorse 
Ne’er check’d his course, 


Of mercy loth to think, he 


Paused to survey 
The nearest way, 


Then dash’d along like “ winky.” 





Straight as a crow 
Is wont to go, 

He flew, and thus made shorter 
What space remain’d, 
Until he gain’d , 

His journey’s end—the water. 


Why he bore still 
That heavy hill 
*Twas easy to unriddle, 
For as he came 
He took his aim 
To drop it in the middle. 


But hov’ring o’er 
The sloping shore 
He heard a deep bell ringing, 
And voices clear 
Smote on his ear— 
The monks their Ave singing. 


He shudder'd, and 
Unelasp’d his hand 
With many a painful shiver ; 
The mountain sank 

Upon the bank, 
Instead of in the river. 


With drooping head 
The devil fled 

Far, far from Danube’s waters ; 
Whither, none knew— 
Most likely to 

His subterranean quarters. 





Nor ever will 
You near the vil- 

lage in your travels find him, 
Although you may 
See any day 

The hill he left behind him! 
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THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. 


BY ROBERT BELL. 


PART I. concladed.* 


Sucu frolics as these of the fair Miss Jennings, who held the doubtful 
doctrine that a virtuous woman could at all times afford to despise appear- 
ances,were very common amongst fashionable beauties, and especially the 
maids of honour. A similar adventure is related in the Memoirs of 
De Grammont, in which Miss Hobart and Miss Temple shew off their 
animal spirits quite as gaily, with, however, a dash of court intrigue 
and female malice in the story, that gives it a still higher relish of that 
licentious age. Miss Hobart was well shaped, with a bold air, great 
vivacity, and unflagging wit. She had the strange reputation at court 
of being fonder of the society of her own sex than that of the men, 
and it seems she dedicated her influence in that way to the legitimate 
ends of scandal and gossip. Lampoons flew about Whitehall as thick 
as hailstones, and it was her province to give them a still wider circu- 
lation, while she contrived to make their application so palpable that 
nobody could mistake the point or the victim. In fact, she was the 
back-stairs editor of the squibs and epigrams, and sometimes, as in this 
particular instance, ventured even to falsify the satires she retailed 
and expounded. Miss Temple, on the other hand, was delicate in 
mind and person, very credulous, and easily imposed upon. The 
crafty Hobart, affecting great friendship for her, and under the pretext 
of putting her on her guard against the treacheries of the palace, took 
her one day into her bath-room, and in the strictest confidence opened 
a budget of insidious advice, cautioning her against the intriguing 
spirit of the courtiers, whom she described, truly enough, as being 
utterly heartless, and devoted: only to the pursuit of pleasure at any 
cost of honour or reputation; and then, having successfully worked 
upon her simplicity, she pointed out Rochester as the most perfidious 
of them all, ending by shewing her a copy of verses in which he took 
the person of the beautiful Miss Temple to pieces, scandalized her in 
detail for a multitude of defects, and heaped upon her ridicule of that 
sort which is the last a woman is ever likely to forgive. It happened 
at this very time that Rochester was a professed admirer of Miss 
Temple, and that he daily persecuted her with compliments upon her 
beauty; his monstrous insincerity, therefore, in lampooning her so 
cruelly, naturally excited her indignation, and bursting into a passion 
of tears, she gave free vent to her rage and offended self-love. 
Little did she suspect that these very verses were written upon an- 
other person, and that it was to the incredible malignity of Miss 
Hobart she was indebted for finding her own name inserted in lines, 
which were really intended for one of the ugliest and most impudent 
women of the court! 

Miss Hobart, however, gained all she wanted. She made an effec- 
tual breach between Rochester and Miss Temple, and had the satisfac- 


* Bya hical error the continuation of this paper in the last Number 
was headed Part IL, instead of Part I. conti ; which will at once explain away 
its apparent incompleteness, 
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tion, the next time they met, of watching the ludicrous working of the 
poison. ‘The scene was a perfect eguivogue. Rochester was, as usual, 
all gallantry and fine speeches; Miss Temple, thoroughly persuaded of 
his guilt, was all contempt and scorn. In a few evenings afterwards, 
Miss Temple was resolved to indulge her fancy with an adventure in 
the Park, possibly having a lurking design under it of snaring Roches- 
ter into a dilemma. She accordingly proposed to Miss Hobart that 
they should exchange dresses, put on scarfs and black masks, and go 
into the Mall, in the Park, about nine o'clock in the evening. Miss 
Hobart was strongly opposed to the project, from an apprehension that 
it might lead to the detection of her falsehood; but Miss Temple was 
not to be baulked in a design upon which she had fairly set her girlish 
heart, and so the masquerade was finally carried into execution. In 
the meanwhile, Rochester, who had spies in the shape of abigails in 
every chamber, obtained full information of everything that had oc- 
curred; the very conversation between the ladies having been secretly 
overheard and reported to him. He resolved to have his revenge 
upon Miss Hobart in his own way, and taking Killigrew into his con- 
fidence, they proceeded to the Park together, having previously con- 
certed their plan of action. 

The Park, luckily, was thinly attended; and the ladies had scarcely 
entered the Mall when they perceived Rochester and Killigrew at a 
distance. The figures of the ladies had a sufficient resemblance to 
each other to enable them, as they imagined, to carry off their plot 
with complete success—the marked dissimilarity of their features being 
totally concealed by their masks. Miss Temple no sooner recognised 
the insolent Rochester than she hastened forward, for the purpose of 
upbraiding him in her assumed character for the insults he had cast 
upon her in her real one. Her companion with great difficulty re- 
strained her, reminding her that she would only expose herself to the 
impertinence for which the two devils, as she called them, were so 
notorious. But there was no time for deliberation. While the 
nymphs were disputing the point, the gentlemen joined them, and 
Rochester, pretending to be really deceived by their dresses, drew off 
Miss Hobart—accosting her as Miss Temple, and lavishing a profusion 
of compliments upon her style and figure. Miss Hobart now thought 
she was perfectly safe, and catching at the bait with avidity, left Miss 
‘Temple to be engrossed by Killigrew. 

This was exactly what Rochester desired. Poor Miss Temple was 
sadly put out by the signal failure of her plot, and was at no pains to 
conceal her mortification; but Killigrew was too skilful a master of 
finesse to be thrown off his guard, and addressing her as Miss Hobart, 
he began in alow voice to entreat her attention, as he had something 
to say to her as a friend, which seriously concerned her. The right 
key was touched in a moment, and her curiosity was no sooner excited, 
than, strictly preserving her own secret, she suffered herself to be led 
away to hear what he had to communicate. He then asked her what 
she meant hy railing so bitterly against Lord Rochester to a lady for 
whom of all others he entertained the greatest respect and esteem; and 
after patiently recapitulating the whole story of the scandalous verses, 
he reproached her with certain horrible rumours concerning herself, 
which were afloat at court, and warned her, as she valued her life, to 
reconcile Lord Rochester and Miss Temple, as his lordship was de- 
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votedly attached to that lady, and resolved to make her his wife. 
Throughout the whole of this extraordinary disclosure, Miss Temple 
kept implicit silence: she was paralysed with amazement; and by the 
time his lordship and Miss Hobart rejoined them, she was so confused 
and frightened, that even had she been inclined to speak, her tongue 
must have refused its office. In the midst of this surprise and per- 
plexity, the gentlemen suddenly took leave; and Miss Temple burried 
back to St. James's, refusing to answer the flurried interrogatories with 
which she was assailed by Miss Hobart, whom she now regarded with 
terror and aversion, and, hastening to her chamber, locked herself in 
from the pursuit of her wondering companion. ‘Thus closed the ad- 
venture in the Park; but for the sequel of the narrative, and the 
poetical justice that was finally wrought upon Miss Hobart, the curious 
reader must be referred to the brilliant but unscrupulous pages of 
Anthony Hamilton. 

The real heroine of the scurrilous pasquinade was the very Miss 
Price who accompanied Miss Jennings in her exploit in the hackney- 
coach to visit the pretended astrologer. This Miss Price was a coarse, 
fat woman, with turbulent spirits and gross appetites—the very re- 
verse in taste, person, and manners, of her exquisite friend. The 
charm that bound Miss Jennings to her was her broad flow of humour: 
there was nothing in common between them, except the love of mis- 
chief. Such was Miss Price’s mirth, that wherever she came she 
brought an atmosphere of merriment with her. It is more than hinted 
of her, that her gaiety and sprightliness were not unfrequently stimu- 
lated by artificial means—an insinuation which ought not to be accepted 
without allowances ; for, not being handsome enough to attract the 
wits to her net, she was vilified and libelled on all sides. She was a 
perpetual mark for ribaldry and ridicule; ard having had the mis- 
fortune to incur the displeasure of Rochester, by detecting and pub- 
lishing one of his amours, he persecuted her unrelentingly in satirical 
songs, of which her conduct and person formed the eternal burden. 
That her morals, even in that most immoral court, were so lax as to 
provoke constant criticism, cannot be doubted. Finding that nobody 
sought her, she was cast upon that alternative which deprives her sex 
equally of shame and power. She coquetted with an audacious 
effrontery that would have better become the pavilion of the Folly 
than the saloons of the palace. To such open excesses did she proceed 
in this way, that Talbot, the sombre lover of Miss Jennings, felt it 
necessary to caution his mistress against keeping such disreputable 
company. ‘ 

Yet, as there is a soul of goodness in all things evil, so there was at 
the bottom of all this sensualism a concealed spark of true passion. 
In the midst of her vices and insincerities she nurtured one tender 
sentiment. This solitary grace of her life might possibly have re- 
deemed her by its refining influence; but the flower while it was 
expanding over her heart perished in its adolescence. She was 
seriously attached to a gentleman of the name of Dongan, who held the 
post of lieutenant in the Duke’s guards—as seriously and devoutly as 
her nature was capable of being. Dongan died, and her despair was 
unbounded. Nor was this all: his death led to a discovery, farcical 
enough in itself, but fraught with disastrous consequences to the 
bereaved maid of honour. Amongef the effects left behind him by 
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Dongan, there was a small box, carefully sealed up on all sides, and 
addressed to Miss Price in the handwriting of her dead lover. Her 
grief was too intense to suffer her to open it, and it was accordingly 
carried to her mistress, the Duchess of York. Her royal highness’s 
curiosity to ascertain the contents of the mysterious casket was not to 
be restrained by considerations of personal delicacy, and accordingly 
she ordered it to be opened in the presence of her ladies. To the 
amazement of the whole circle, it was found to be stuffed with all sorts 
of love memorials, letters, lockets, pictures, bracelets, braids of hair, 
and an endless variety of strange devices. The letters, of course, 
were no more sacred in the eyes of the duchess than the box itself, 
and were rifled and read without remorse. But they were filled with 
such melting transports, that her royal highness was quite shocked. 
She had no notion of one of her maids of honour indulging in such 
rapturous correspondence, or not taking better care to provide against 
detection; for that was her real crime. Besides, love of this kind was 
totally contrary to the established usage; and it would have been 
impossible for a lady about the court to have hit upon a more unpopu- 
lar absurdity than that of allowing her feelings to be actually engaged 
in an affair of gallantry. Poor Miss Price’s doom was sealed from 
that moment. The disgrace could not be hushed up; and she was 
forthwith banished the presence, to bury her tears and finish her 
elegy elsewhere. 

She had one consolation in her downfall, that she was beyond the 
vengeance of Rochester. But the mountebank wit had plenty of 
business on his hands without her. He was, of all men, the most com- 
plete representative of the period. He was the very genius of its 
town life. Burnet tells us, that for some years he was always drunk, 
and always doing mischief. He took a footman into his pay who 
knew everybody about court; and dressing him like a soldier, with a 
musket, he placed him as a sentinel at the doors of such ladies as he 
suspected of intrigues. When he had thus gathered budgets of scan- 
dal, he would go into the country for a month or two, to write libels. 
Miss Hobart was not very wide of the mark, after all, when she de- 
scribed him as the most unprincipled man in England. 

But these illustrative episodes have carried us away from the thea- 
tres, and the orange-girls, and the hackney-coaches. The hackneys 
made a conspicuous feature in the crowded neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane. They were in full activity throughout the evening; and, 
clumsy and inconvenient as they were, they soon became indispensable 
to the frequenters of the playhouses and taverns. It is worthy of 
remark, that Charles II., who imported so many French phrases into 
London, even to the name of the gloves that were then most in vogue, 
did not also introduce the word fiacre, which was just then in current 
use in Paris. The origin of the word is not a little curious:—During 
the minority of Louis XIV., one Nicholas Sauvage, a coach-jobber, 
established himself in the Rue St. Martin, opposite to the Rue de 
Montmorency, and hung up over his door an image of St. Fiacre.* 


* See a little tract published in Paris in 1828, by M. Monmerqué, entitled Les 
Carosses a cing sols, ou Les Omnibus du di réme sidcle. According to this 
author, page nen were actually gn in Paris in 1662. rote , 
started on rst day, ing eight ms each, th a given line of streets, 
at five sous a-head. Three distin inet dose-were Opened ithe the space of two 
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He hired out carriages by the day or hour; and in a short time they 
came to be called by the sign under whose shadow they were licensed 
—a name which they retain to the present hour. St. Fiacre, it seems, 
was a lusty ecclesiastic of the seventh century, famous for his miracles, 
and for the cure of warts and excrescences. Ireland and Scotland 
contend for the honour of his birth, and he is still registered in the 
calendar of French saints.* 

Playhouse hours, in the roaring days of the Restoration, were 
adapted to the habits of the court, where early dinners, late prome- 
nades, and champagne suppers prevailed. ‘The usual dinner hour, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was eleven o'clock, an almost incomprehensible 
achievement, hardly credible, indeed, in this age, if we had not the 
example of a great part of Germany before us, where even now dinner 
is never later than twelve. By degrees this primitive custom was 
gradually relaxed; and as the dissipated companions of the King could 
not be expected to be very early risers, there was no great difficulty in 
bringing later dinners into fashion. ‘Two o'clock was, probably, the 
utmost stretch of the innovation. The play began at four. Citizens 
and people belonging to the middle classes went early to enjoy the 
whole entertainment; but the fops and gallants, gathering in from the 
coffee-houses towards the close of the evening, never made their ap- 
pearance till the last act, and when they did come, they not only paid no 
regard to the play, but completely diverted the attention of the audi- 
ence from the stage by the clatter of their conversation. Sedley 
pointedly refers to these usages in a prologue, which gives us a curious 
peep into the interior of the theatre :— 

“ Here gallants do but pay us for your room, 


Bring, if you please, your own brisk wit from home ; 


Proclaim your drunken frays three benches round— 
* a * * * + 


We take all in part, and never rage; 
Though the shrill pit be louder than the stage. 
* * . . 


Now you come hither but to make your court; 
Or from adjacent coffee-houses throng 
At our fourth act, for a new dance or song.”’f 


The comedies usually ended with a dance, which was the grand at- 
traction for the “men about town,” and formed a very important 
popular item in the theatrical bill of fare. The allusion to the “ frays” 
in the pit indicates another common vice of the time. It was by no 
means a rare thing for quarrels to be decided there that had originated 
elsewhere, and scarcely a night passed that a brawl of some sort did 
not arise in that turbulent quarter. Langbaine tells us that he once 
witnessed a real tragedy in the pit, when Mr, Scroop was mortally 


months. The form of these carriages has not been ascertained ; but it seems that 
the coachman and lackey (or cad) were dressed in blue liveries. When they first 
made their appearance in the streets, they were followed by the who 
hooted them and pelted them with stones. It is supposed that the Pascal 
was the inventor of these capacious coaches; but that seems doubtful, It is cer- 
tain, however, that he was concerned in originating them, and that they fell into 
disuse soon after his death. They were cele y a contemporary poet named 
Loret—were made the subject of a rhymed comedy b Chevalier, an actor—and are 
indirectly alluded to by Madame de Sévigné in one of her letters. 

* St. Fiaere is chronicled by Butler in his “ Lives of the Saints,” and by nearly 
all the ecclesiastical historians. : 

. +t Prologue to Bellamira. 
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wounded by Sir Thomas Armstrong, and died immediately afterwards 
on his removal to a house opposite to the theatre. The custom of 
rioting and fighting in the pit at last grew to such a height, that 
Dryden openly appealed to the public against it, charging them, as 
Christians, to abandon such barbarous practices. 
“ Next in the play-house spare your precious lives, 
Think, like good Christians, on your bearns and wives, 


Think on your souls; but by your lugging forth, 
It seems you know how little they are worth !"* 


Dryden touched nothing lightly; and whenever he set about lashing the 
town he did it thoroughly, and with a masculine energy that must have 
astounded the audience. From the readiness of the gallants to “lug 
forth” upon every trifling occasion, it must be concluded that they 
were exceedingly quarrelsome in their bravery ; nor is there any rea- 
son to doubt that, for the most part, they possessed that equivocal 
species of noisy valour which lays its account in total recklessness 
of soul and body. Buckingham’s duel with Lord Shrewsbury, while 
his antagonist’s wife held his horse, is a characteristic instance of that 
dare-devil genius, by which nearly the whole class of drinking, high- 
mettled pleasure-hunters were inspired; and the depravity that in- 
stantly followed the death of Shrewsbury, who was killed on the field, 
betrays the heartlessness and baseness with which it was associated. 
Nothing could be more remote from true courage than the fool-hardi- 
ness and audacious swagger of the coffee-house fribbles, who were so 
prompt with their oaths and rapiers in the pit. It was, in fact, mere 
bullying, loud-voiced bravado, and rakish effrontery; and bore no 
nearer affinity to the fine-tempered gallantry of the Bayards and the 
Sydneys than the naked grossness of Rochester to the tender delicacy 
of Surrey. There can be no doubt that this rake-helly spirit frequently 
degenerated into ruffianism, and that neither the costly blade that swung 
by the side of the coxcomb, nor the laced coat, nor the flowing wig, nor 
the point ruffles, were always assurances of gentle breeding. In a quarrel 
which took place at the bar of the Rose Tavern, after the play, in 
Cibber’s time, a promising young actor was murdered, under circum- 
stances which exposed his aristocratic assailants to a strong suspicion of 
having acted with cowardly brutality. In the days of the Star Cham- 
ber, not a great many years before, numerous cases of violence were 
brought before that tribunal, and punished with heavy fines. Sir 
George Markham was amerced in £10,000 for striking Lord Darcy’s 
huntsman, who had provoked him with foul language; and Morley 
was mulcted in a like sum for striking Sir G. Theobald in the court 
of Whitehall. But, perhaps, the most remarkable personal outrage was 
that which was committed on Sir John Suckling by young Digby, 2 
brother of Sir Kenelm. Digby was a rival suitor for the hand of Sir 
Henry Willoughby’s daughter, and meeting Suckling on the highway, he 
demanded of him that he would relinquish the lady, and sign a paper 
on the spot to that effect. Suckling, of course, refused, when Digby 
told him he would force him to it, to which Suckling answered that 
nothing could force him. Digby then fell upon him ferociously with a 
cudgel of a yard long, and beat him until it broke to a handful. The 
extraordinary part of the affair was, that Suckling never offered to 


* Epilogue on the Union of the two Companies, in 1682. 
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draw his sword all the while; and that two of his men, who were in at- 
tendance upon him, looked on without attempting to interfere. To 
mend the matter, young Willoughby, who came up at the moment, 
was questioned in a like saucy manner, and upon his refusing to 
satisfy such menacing inquiries, Digby struck him three or four 
blows on his face with his fist.* This anecdote rests upon unques- 
tionable authority, and certainly seems to justify the doubts which some 
of his contemporaries entertained of Suckling’s courage. That he 
should suffer himself to be cudgelled so tamely, and be afterwards con- 
tent with the interposition and adjudication of the court in a business 
that so deeply involved his reputation for bravery, gives a more serious 
weight to the ballad lampoon of Sir John Mennis than the poet's 
biographers, out of a natural affection for their hero, are disposed to 
recognise in it. However that may be, and however it may be calcu- 
lated to reduce and lower the popular estimate of Suckling as a 
preux chevalier, the fact itself affords a conspicuous illustration of that 
coarse temperament by which the gallants, as they were called, of that 
age were so rudely distinguished. 

When the play was over, our tempestuous gentlemen usually ad- 
journed to some of the neighbouring coffee-houses or taverns, while 
the ladies, followed by their trains of suitors, went to drive in the 
parks, or take a few turns inthe promenades. This latter custom was 
one of the peculiar and distinctive usages of the time. Kynaston, the 
woman-actor, was such a favourite amongst the court ladies, that they 
frequently carried him away in their carriages at the conclusion of the 
performances.f Hyde Park was the general resort on such occasions; 
. and supper, music, and cards, wound up the night’s entertainments. 
The whole circle of the four-and-twenty hours was one uninterrupted 
round of voluptuous enjoyments! 

The scattering of the mob of fops and chatterers to their several 
taverns and night-houses, was also characteristic of the dissipated and 
frivolous tone of society. These finikin gallants amused themselves in 
the theatre by running about from one mask to another, or caterwaul- 
ing to each other from pit and boxes. “I value not the play,” says 
my Lord Flippant’s ghost, (already quoted,) “ my province lies in the 
boxes, ogling my half-crown away, or running from side-box to side- 
box to the inviting incognitos in black faces, or else wittily to cry 
aloud in the pit &c. Bough or Boyta, and then be quickly answered 
by the rest of the wits in the same note, like musical instruments 
tuned to the same pitch.” The best of it was, that this offensive breed 
of coxcombs plumed themselves upon their critical taste, to say nothing 
of their small-talk which passed off for wit, and that when they went 
to the tavern, on leaving the theatre, they entertained themselves with 
impudent commentaries on the play and the actors, half made up of 
oaths and sputter, and half of crack-brained speculations concerning & 
matter to which, upon their own voluntary confession, they considered 
it a clownish vulgarity to pay the slightest attention. e have the 
following very curious description of the opening movement to the 
tavern, by a quaint writer of the time :— ty 

“The play is now over, and the sparks, who, while it was acting 
rallied the visor-masques, /aughed aloud at their own no-jests, censured 





* Strafford State Papers. + Colley Cibber’s Apology. 
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the dress and beauty of all the ladies in the boxes; and, in short, 
minded every thing but the representation that brought them thither, 
begin now to jfile off, and gravely debate how and where to spend the 
evening. At last the ¢avern is pitched upon, the room taken, and our 
learned criticks in pleasure seat themselves round the table. 

“The master of the house is the first person they send to advise 
with ; who, after a thousand cringes and scrapes, tells ’em he has the 
best Champaign and Burgundy in town, and is sure to ask an exorbit- 
ant price for it, though it is a vile, nasty mixture of his own brewing. 
After a long and foolish dispute, the rate is adjusted, napkins are 
called for, the muff, sword, and peruke nicely laid up, and now some- 
thing like business comes forward. 

“When these grand preliminaries are settled, the next important 
debate is what they must eat.. So the cook is sent for, who recom- 
mends to them something nice and dear. This difficulty, with much 
ado, got over, the glasses plentifully walk round, to blunt and weaken 
that appetite which they pretend to excite by it.”* 

The remainder of the description is equally piquant. As the wine 
circulates the sparks open their hearts (if they have any) to each other, 
and talk glibly about ladies and the favours they have received from 
them. When this theme is exhausted, they fall to a critical debate on 
the authors of the town—the last new book—the last new play. The 
play, of course, is cut to shreds; the plot is either stolen or obscure, 
the scenes lack energy, and the characters are either threadbare or 
pointless. In fine, the poet “is sent to the devil for want of wit, as 
the pert critic thinks he shews his, by condemning what he doth not 
understand !” Now, the talk gets thicker and thicker, the company 
dwindles into cabals, the affairs of the nation are settled, points of 
honour discussed, and at last the brawl begins. One calls another a 
villain, and threatens to cut his throat; “ with that,” continues our 
faithful historian, “ he throws a bottle at t’other’s head, the glasses go 
to rack, the table is overturned, nothing but disorder and confusion is 
in the room, and all this mirth and jollity concludes in murder.” This 
picture is not over-drawn. Death in the tavern was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence; and when matters were not carried quite so 
far on the spot, the belligerents only adjourned the quarrel to Chelsea 
Fields, or the back of Montague House, where fashionable duels were 
then ordinarily fought. If the evening did not lead to such serious 
results, it was sure to end in a drunken frolic, such as beating up the 
quarters of some prudish coquette, and smashing her windows; “ where- 
upon,” says our author, “the superintendent of the night appears with 
his trusty janissaries, and sets the sparks together by the ears, with 
their perukes, hats, and muffs lying by them; the embroidered coat is 
all over covered with dirt and blood, the well-adjusted cravat torn to 
rags, the sword either broken or carried off in the tumult; and thus, 
after a well-favoured drubbing, our sparks make a shift to crawl home 
to their lodgings, if the nocturnal magistrate and his cannibals don’t 
hurry ‘em to the New Prison or the Round-house, the usual sanctuary 
of such adventurers.” 

And so ended the nights of the men about town in the merry reign 
of Charles the Second. 






* Brown’s Collection of Letters. 
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THE BELL OF HAPPINESS. 


(From the German of J. G. Seidl." 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tue king his heir has summon’d, his life is near its close ; 

oa both his hands he takes him, the royal throne he shews. 

“ My son”—thus speaks he, trembling,—* yon throne I leave to thee; 
Yet take, with my dominion, one parting word from me. 


“'Think’st thou this world a palace, where nought but pleasures dwell ? 
Indeed, my son, ’tis not so ;—this truth remember well : 

By drops we have our pleasures, our griefs from buckets flow ; 

Two drops of joy there are not in countless streams of woe.” 


He spake, and he departed. His words could not be true : 
The world appeared so lovely, so rosy was its hue. 

His heir the throne ascended, to prove, as he believed, 
How much some gloomy spirit his father had deceived. 


Straight over the apartment which for his use was kept, 
In which he sat at table, reflected oft, and slept, 

He had a bell suspended, and clearly would it ring, 

Like silver, if the monarch but slightly touch’d the string. 


And he would surely touch it, he told the country round, 
As oft as in his bosom true happiness he found ; 

No single day would pass him—ay, he believed it well, 
But he might justly venture to ring that little bell. 


And all his days at morning with rosy brow appear, 

But when they set at evening, a mourning veil they wear ; 
The cord, he oft would grasp it,—his eye is clear and bright,— 
Yet feels he may not touch it, for something is not right. 


He once was bless’d with friendship, and to the cord drew nigh ; 
“ At length, now, can I ring it, and tell how bless’d am L.” 

A messenger came weeping, and trembled as he said, 

“ Thy friend has proved a foeman ; my lord, thou art betray’d !” 


He flew once, for the raptures of love had fill’d his breast, 
“ At length, at length I'll ring it, to tell that I am bless'd.” 
His chancellor approach’d him, pale, lowly murmuring : 
* Are all alike unfaithful to thee, my lord and king ?” 


The king is yet unconquer’d, for still he holds his land, 

His purse with treasure weighty, and many a mighty hand; 

He still has fragrant meadows, his fields are fresh and green, 
Where stout men work, while o’er them the Lord’s own sky is seen. 


He gazes from his window, the prospect round he eyes, 
He views in every cottage a cradle of his joys; 

Now to the cord he hastens—will pull it,—when he sees, 
His people crowd his chamber, and fall upon their knees. 


“ My lord, my lord, look yonder,—the fire, the smoke, the crash! 
Our cottages are burning, the foemen’s sabres flash !” 

“ The robbers !” shouts the monarch—he may not touch the cord ; 
With passion wildly storming, he draws th’ avenging sword. 


And now his hair is whiten’d, and grief his strength has broke, 
But yet upon the house-top the bell has never spoke ; 

Though oft a finsh, like pleasure, his aged cheek comes o’er, 
The bell, which he suspended, he scarcely thinks of more, 


* Johannes Gabriel Seidl was born at Vienna, on the 20th Jan. 1904, stadied the law in his 
native city, became professor at the Gymnasium a y, in Styria, in 1830, and was appointed, in 
1840, keeper of the Cabinet of Arms and Antiqua at Vienna.—J. O. 
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Upon his chair reposing, the monarch waits his death, 
When to his window rises the sound of sobs beneath. 
He softly asks his chanc’llor :—* Tell me, what means that sound ?” 
My lord, the sire is dying,—the children flock around.” 
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“Then quick admit my children.— Were they so true and good ?” 

“ My lord, could life be purchased, yours would they buy with blood.” 
With noiseless steps his subjects within the hall appear— 

Once more they wish to bless him, once more to see him near. 


“ You love me, children ?”—“ Yes, sire.”—And tears descend in streams. 
The monarch hears and rises—how like a saint he seems! 

He looks to Heav’n—he clutches the cord without a word,— 

Pulls it, and dies yet smiling—for now the bell is heard. 
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THE TIDIEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 
BY STUART. 


In the whole extent of the New Kent Road, and this, taking it from its 
extreme points, the “ Elephant” and “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” is not a short 
line of ground, there dwelt not a more notable woman than Mrs. 
Baxter. Yes, notable is the word; no other term can describe the 
ever-bustling, busy, managing Mrs. b., whose passion for cleaning 
and cleanliness was such, that no peace could be known where she 
abided. ‘To de clean was not sufficient for this good lady; there was 
no happiness at all in that passive state; to be cleaning was the joy— 
this was her being’s end and aim—the thing for which she was created 
—the only pleasure she could feel or understand. All her thoughts 
and ideas were centred here, and let the subject of conversation be 
what it might, if Mrs. Baxter had any share in it, to this all-engrossing 
passion would she contrive to turn it. Did the sun shine brightly, or 
the soft zephyrs come wooingly in at her window, not fer a moment 
did she bless the bright beams which shed such radiance around, or 
the inspiring breeze that brought fresh health to her cheek; she only 
remarked that the day was favourable for washing or for scrubbing, 
and forthwith her pastime commenced. In short, no Dutch frau could 
Sat carry her purifying propensities to a more absurd height; and as 
44 between the sublime and the ridiculous there is but a step, so is it 
| between cleanliness and its opposite. I have often observed that your 

outrageously clean subjects are not, ashamed to be very dirty them- 
| selves to avoid making a dirt. 
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You might have known Mrs. Baxter’s house from a hundred of the 
same size and style a mile off, such was its resplendent cleanliness, 
; such the snowy whiteness of its steps, and the dazzling brightness of 
if the large brass-plate that proclaimed No. to be her residence. 
if How often have I wished, in ascending those steps, that some other 
: boot than mine had been destined to sully their virgin purity—a crime 
little short of sacrilege in Mrs. Baxter's eyes, who, if able to keep a 
guard over her tongue upon such occasions, could convey a bitter re- 
proof for one’s sin by despatching her luckless maid of all work to 
remove the obnoxious stain. 

Mrs. B.’s house contained three or four sitting-rooms, yet the 
kitchen, to the great annoyance of her poor hard-worked maid, was 
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the place in which she chose to take her meals. Her dining-room was 
large and well-furnished; but on entering it you would exclaim, Can 
this be an inhabited house? for not one sign of habitation was there. 
Curtains there were to the windows, certainly, but not put there to be 
drawn; for the coldest day in the depths of a Russian winter could 
never tempt Mrs. Baxter to see them so treated. ‘There was a com- 
fortable carpet, too; but, rash visitor, beware! touch not its sacred 
hem, for the last idea ever entertained by Mrs. B., when she laid it 
down, was the idea of anybody walking over it. Do you not see that 
India matting laid round and across the room, which, and which only 
is to be so profaned? ‘There was a fine large easy chair, made in the last 
style of luxury and elegance, which she exultingly told every one cost 
fourteen guineas; but I wish _ could see the black look she would 
have bestowed upon any one (sposo not excepted) who had dared to 
remove it from the corner she had destined to be its abiding place. 

In short, Mrs. B.’s goods, like the crownh jewels, were to be looked 
at with awe and admiration, but not to be touched; and thus her poor 
victim of a husband, more miserable than the traveller in an Arabian 
desert, who, if he does not see the element he languishes for, at least 
is not tantalized, pines in the midst of plenty for the common comforts 
of life, knowing no rest in his own well-furnished house, but in that 
blessed oblivion—elee p. Came he home hungry or thirsty, there was 
nothing in his larder, Mas. Baxter being muc h too clean to cook, o 

allow cooking; and some excuse would alw: ays be found against draw- 
ing the strong ale, or opening a bottle of wine. Was he weary, not 
for worlds dared he seek re pose in the inviting arm-chair, or stretch 
his limbs on the sofa, for he would sully this, and tumble that, and dis- 
arrange everything; and a lecture from Mrs. b. about her household 
gods (for such they were to her) was a thing in every way to be 
dreaded. 

Mr. b. was as good a creature as ever lived—kind and honest, and 
with a heart “open as day to melting charity;” and though in his 
marriage with Mrs. B., dove perhaps bore no very prominent part, yet 
the good feelings of his nature prompted him to act the part of husband, 
it not with eclat, at least with great propriety. ‘The want of beauty in 
a wife may be forgiven, because habit so reconciles us to her personal 
defects, that one soon ceases to know they exist ; learning may be dis- 
pensed with, for what man likes a blue of a wife ’ you may even love 
. vixen, for her heart may make amends for her temper; but who of all 
the sons of Eve can bear the bonds of matrimony with a cleaner ‘—a 
woman who makes her husband take off his slippers at the bottom of 
the stairs, and puts him to bed in a room just scrubbed, the wet boards 
only to walk on—her carpets, of which she possesses a store, being 
folded up carefully for high days and holidays. 

Such was Mrs. Baxter, and I am sorry to say poor Mr. B., like the 
saint, who trying, impiously, to fast forty days, died on the thirty-ninth, 
did give up the ‘ghost at the end of his sixth year’s apprenticeship to 
matrimony ; (had he served out the seventh, [have no doubt he would 
have become hardened to everything.) 

A few streets off lived a very pretty widow, who was Mrs. Baxter's 
aversion on account of her untidiness. ‘To try her by Mrs. B.’s stan- 
dard, indeed she was a dirty woman; for°the purifications of her house 
were accomplished so quietly, that you might have imagined the hand of 
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a fairy had been concerned in it. The sound of scrubbing, or the smell 
of suds, was never known in Mrs. Mason’s house ; and whenever Mr. 
Baxter had occasion to go there, which, as trustee for her children he 
was obliged to do frequently, there was such snugness and real comfort 
in her little dwelling; such warmth in the soft carpet, that he might 
press even in a dirty boot with impunity; such rest in the large arm- 
chair, not too fine for use, that was always wheeled to the fire for him ; 
such true hospitality at her well-ordered table, and above all, such a 
charm in her own smiling and quiet deportment, that a comparison 
between the two ladies was the natural consequence, which comparison 
was not to the advantage of poor bustling Mrs. B. 

I must do her spouse, however, the justice to say, that for a long time 
he wrestled with the feelings that had imperceptibly stolen into his 
heart; for along and weary time did he plod from the City to his dinner 
of se raps, the Sunday’ s joint being always manufactured by his managing 
wife, who knew not lart de cuisine in any but its most barbarous 
English forms, into compounds that defied alike his recognition and 
digestion ; and nightly did he listen to the oft-told tale of servants’ 
slovenliness and impertinence, till having tried every means to alter 
the character of his partner, and turn her thoughts to better things, 
in vain—and having no ambition to be immortalized in future story 
as a martyred Be nedick—he one eve ning betook himself to the com- 
fortable abode of Mrs. Mason, and I am sorry to say never returned ' 
to his own tidy home! 

The world—that is, the Kent Road from top to bottom, including 
the Paragon (for Mrs. B., being well to do, was extensively known)— 
of course set this step down as a moral outrage, an abominable Liaison, 
and a preconcerted affair between the truant husband and the quiet 
widow; but those who are in the secret of that perfectly respectable 
pair know better, and believe with justice that they are innocent of 
every relationship save that of housekeeper and lodger. Alas! had 
Mrs. Baxter paid more attention to her husband than her house—had 
she sought by quiet endearments, and a careful anticipation of his 
wants and comforts, to make him feel in the sacred retirement of 
home that repose the jaded mind so much requires after its day’s 
struggle with the world, where pangs and trials are felt that the kind 
husband in mercy conceals from his wife—had she done this, instead of 
destroying the peace of her partner by vexatious details of domestic 
grievances, annoying restrictions, and useless re pinings — good Mr. 
Baxter, [ can answer for him, would have been loyal to his life’s end. 

Was Mrs. B. made miserable by her loss? On ‘the contrary! Her 
mind was possessed by two passions—cleanliness and economy; and it 
had room for no more. Jealousy, the vulture that gnaws the heart, 
was unknown to her; her only w yonder was that Mr. B. could ever be 
comfortable in such « dirty house as Mrs. Mason’s; and as her wants 
were amply provided for, I don’t think she at all disliked the change. 
Her rage for cleaning does not diminish as she advances in life. It 
was only yesterday I passed the house, and the whiteness of the steps, 
the dazzling brightness of the windows, and prim neatness of the little 
garden, where even the daisies and daffodils must be careful to grow in 
an orderly way, and not indulge in the wantonness of straggling over 
the pipe-c lay ed path, cony inced me that “ the tidiest woman in the 
world” still dwells there. 
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APRIL MUSINGS—BY AN APRIL FOOL. 
BY MRS. GORE, 


Aprit !—whose gentle voice reprieves 
The flying fox, when budding leaves 
Are seen the hawthorn trees on, 
Scared by thy violet-scented gale, 
My lord and lady start, per rail, 
To London for the Season ! 


Arrived in Grosvenor Square, my lord 
Is heard to mutter,—“ ‘Pon my word, 
What with the Chartists’ treason, — 
The Income-tax,—the Anti-League,—a 
Frightful earthquake in Antigua,— 
"Twill be a precious Szason ! 


~ 
© 


For olive-branches, shooting forth 

At home, abroad, the east, the north, 
Laud we the gods our knees on ; 

But if no levées crowd St. James's, 

The peace that seals our Indian claims is 
No Godsend to the Sgason! 


* While falling thus the price of stocks is, 
Hlis French Play stalls, or Opera boxes, 
Who can reflect with ease on ? 
But that I hate to make a fuss, 
My own seat in the Omnibus 
I'd vacate for the Szason ! 


- 
© 


But why upon retrenchment ponder ? 
Her ladyship sits planning yonder 
Fetes without rhyme or reason,—- 
Concerts and banquets,— W eippert,—Gunter,— 
All that the wildest pleasure-hunter 
Squanders upon the Season ! 


+ 


Though ne'er did national distress 
So grimly on our notice press, 

As all the world agrees on ; 
I doubt if Vouillon, Laure, or Dévy, 
Will make her bills a doit less heavy 


In catering for the Srason ! 


* 
- 


And why promote in parliament 
Commercial treaties, to dugment 
Imported goods the fees on, 
If Lyons silks and Flanders lace 
Be indispensable to grace 
The beauties of the Szason ? 


a 
© 


Her chariot, launch'd two years ago, 

Now grown old-fashion’d,—snobbish,—slow,— 
No longer seems to please! On 

Every new turn-out of Barker's, 

She frets, lest it should charm the park, as 
The crack one of the#zason! 

VoL, M1. B By 
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“ Upon a ‘ perfect lady’s horse’ 
Her heart is set ;—her mare, of course, 
*Tis now her cue to sneeze on ;— 
Oh! that ye would transport, ye Fates, 
Both Stanhope Street and Grosvenor Gates 
To Somnauth—for the Srason ! 


“ When by a scene I trust I've cowed her, 
She answers me by rattling louder 
Her grand-piano keys on ; 
Ilinting, twixt every waltz of Strauss, 
The Commons is the only house 
To prose in—in the Szason! 


“ To let or sell, some few months hence, 
This ‘ Carrrat Town Resiwence,’ 
Some pretext I must seize on ; 
For what between the times and her, 
Neither my means nor character 
Will stand another Season !” 


So grumble lords of high degree, 

While J submit to Destiny, 
Nor comment her decrees on; 

A fly upon the wheel of Fate, 

The whole round world is my estate,— 
The whole year round—my Season ! 


THE FATE OF MONSIEUR ACHILLE. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


Monsreur AcuILve was the richest banker in Paris. Born and bred a 
Jew, he had, when very young, from motives of interest, conformed 
to the Christian faith; he was now about forty years of age, but looked 
some years less, short, stout, sallow, with the features peculiar to his 
tribe, black hair, bushy whiskers, small piercing eyes, dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion, surrounded by every article of taste and luxury, 
—in all extraneous circumstances, a gentleman and a “ bel esprit ;” 
but in mind and heart, as in face and person, a Jew and a plebeian. 

One morning, at the early hour of eleven, while seated at breakfast, 
he was startled by an announcement from his valet that the Duchess 
dle Montifiore was waiting to see him in the grand saloon; that she 
had come on foot, and unattended, and had only at last given her 
name when she found it impossible to obtain admission without doing so. 

Monsieur Achille’s pale cheek flushed, then faded to a double sal- 
lowness, then he smiled, then almost trembled,—at last, he desired his 
valet to return to the Duchess, and announce his speedy arrival ; then 
having carefully revised his toilet, and fortified himself with a glass 
from one of the bottles of liqueur on the table before him, he descended 
to the grand saloon. 

The Duchess was standing with her back to him, examining a 
picture of exquisite beauty, which hung on the opposite side of the 
room ; he had time to close the door and advance half way up the 
apartment before she became aware of his entrance or turned to greet 
him. When she did so, what a contrast did she present to him! She, 
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in her calm and smiling beauty—so cold and so proud!—so supremely 
lovely! Ze, with his coarse and ordinary features, his ungainly figure, 
his embarrassed manner! The Duchess was a beautiful woman,— 
perhaps she had never looked more beautiful than she did at that 
moment,—her tall form drawn to its full height, her simple white robe 
and bonnet, her rich, unadorned hair, her pale lip trembling with a 
smile, the ineffable loveliness of which thrilled to the heart of the man 
before her, while he winced beneath its deep contempt. 

She spoke first. ‘* Monsieur Achille, I have come to beg a favour 
of you,—but pray sit down.” (He obeyed her, and they seated them- 
selves opposite to each other.) “I have come to ask you for money 
—we know how rich you are. You must know how affairs stand 
with us,—our revenues barely support our rank, our expenses are 
enormous; the sale of all my jewels will not raise sufficient to pay this 
debt of honour of my husband’s—but it must be paid, and paid to- 
morrow. You, who know everything, must know all this; and to you, 
as the richest man in Paris, I come to request the loan—I might almost 
say, the gift—of thirty thousand louis dor.” 

** ‘Thirty thousand louis, Madam!—you ask half what I possess.” 

** Not so, Monsieur Achille ; one successful speculation will restore 
it to you. You will scarcely miss it; to me, it will be life—more than 
life—honour. This, with the sale of my diamonds, will bring us barely 
through.” 

Monsieur Achille was silent for some time; then, with a bitter 
sneer, “* Try De Valens and Beaufleur—will not these supply you?” 

“You mock me—you know they cannot. Oh! Monsieur Achille, 
have mercy—have mercy!” and the Duchess, sinking on her knees, 
clasped her white hands, and laid them on his feet. 

“* You have had little mercy, Madam—yow have had little merey;” 
and then there was a pause. At last—‘‘ You love your husband, 
Madam?” “ Better than my life,” was the reply. “Then rise, Madam; 
seat yourself, and listen to me.” 


* * 7 # * 


That evening, about nine o'clock, Monsieur Achille, dressed with 
the utmost elegance, shrouded in a large cloak, under which he carried 
a small but heavy packet, entered his cabriolet, and desiring his con- 
fidential valet to attend him, drove in the direction of the Hotel Mon- 
tifiore. The drive was a long one; and he, proceeding at a leisurely 
pace, had time to reflect upon and ponder over the events of the day. 
She! whom he had so loved—she, who had so spurned, so despised 
him—the woman he had once sued and prayed to, whose laugh of 
derision had rung in his ears so long—she, so worshipped, so respected, 
whom calumny had never reached, who stood in the centre of a pro- 
fligate court, purer than falling snow—she to be his, at last—bought, 
bought—with a price—she, to whom all the nobles of the land had 
sighed in vain, reserved at last for-him! 

At the corner of the street in which stood the Hotel Montifiore he 
stopped, and gave the reins into the hands of his valet; he told him he 
was going on business to the Duke de Montifiore; that if the noble- 
man was from home, he should wait until he returned; that he ex- 
pected his cabriolet to be at that same spot in two hours’ time, and 
that, if he was not there to meet _ wished his servant to take it 
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home, and he would return on foot, and on no account to mention 
where he had left him, or to give any clue as to the proceedings and 
destination of that evening. 

The valet obeyed these orders to the letter. Monsieur Achille 
reached the Hotel Montifiore, and pausing at a small side entrance 
into the court, gave a low whistle ; the door was immediately opened 
by a figure so ‘muffled that it was impossible to distinguish either its 
sex or age: with a silent movement, it beckoned him to follow; they 
crossed the court, and reached a small and dark apartment,—they 
paused, 

“ ] have brought it all, most lovely Duchess. And now—” he took 
tenderly the extended hand of the figure—the grasp that met his was 
one of iron. 

“ Is it all gold?” 

‘ All gold,” he answered ; and this was the last word he ever 
uttered. 

Monsieur Achille was missing for two days; and great excitement 
pre ‘vailed in consequence; on the third day, his body was found in the 
river, some miles from the place where his valet stated he had seen 
him last; his pockets were rifled, his jewels gone; a ghastly wound in 
his breast shewed how he had died. 

His servants were all strictly examined, when the valet made his 
statement; in consequence of which a visit was instantly paid by the 
commissioners of police to the Hotel Montifiore, the result of which 
visit was that the valet was arrested and tried for the murder and 
robbery of his master. Want of evidence led to his acquittal ; but 
while in confinement, nothing could exceed the kindness of the Duchess 
towards him, or her liberality after his release. She, so beautiful, so 
beloved, she was still the same,—as calm, as proud, as apart as ever! 
Made to adorn the world, to her that world was nothing,—over her it 
had no power! 

Among her intimate friends, she was heard to lament the death of 
Monsieur Achille, as the means of depriving her husband of a large 
loan which he was to have received on the night on which the murder 
was committed, and of which it was supposed Monsieur Achille was 
robbed while in the act of bringing it to the Hotel Montifiore. She 
also regretted having been obliged to part with some of her splendid 
diamonds, in order to raise sufficient to pay her husband’s debts of 
honour. 

Ali these debts were paid ; and, after a time, those matchless gems 
again blazed amid the pale gold of her rich hair, and spanned the snowy 
circle of her arm: the tresses were like sunlight, the arm like 
Parian marble, the diamonds without price ;—none saw or dreamt of 
the blood—the blood—that bound them round that bright head, 
clasped them on that arm, chained them to each other. 

Monsieur Achille was soon forgotten. The Duke and Duchess de 
Montifiore lived long and happy lives ; no cloud ever seemed to shade 
his gay and open brow, or dim the lustre of her glorious beauty. His 
debts once paid, no future embarrassments darkened their prospects ; 
one bright path of unbroken prosperity alone remained for them : they 
died as they had lived, honoured, respected, admired, and bequeathed 
to those around and beneath them the almost singular example of 
great rank, unblemished descent, unbounded we: alth, united with all 
pertections of mind, character, and conduct. 
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THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 
EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


“ ille sue non immemor artis, 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum.”—VIrctt. 


XL. 


Ir will be recollected by those who may have felt an interest in thea- 
trical history that, at the commencement of the year 1800, eight of 
the actors then on the establishment of Covent Garden Theatre as- 
sailed Mr. Henry Harris, the proprietor, in a pamphlet,* on asserted 
grievances; which dispute being referred to the Lord Chamberlain,+ 
was by him decided against the complainants. ‘The “ Glorious Eight,” 
as this band of insurrectionists was designated by superannuated 
Moody, (memorable as the apprentices in arms against a former Harry 
of England,) having sustained a signal defeat, the monarch of Covent 
Garden sought now the strength of some foreign alliance, and made 
overtures accordingly to Robert William, Lord of the principality of 
Bath! Long was the negotiation pending, and for a considerable time 
Elliston was undecisive whether to accept the flattering offers made 
to him from Mr. Harris, or to enter on the management at Bath, as 
Dimond was now on the eve of retiring from the stage. Once more 
did Elliston make an effort for a share in that theatre, which had been 
the cradle of his fame; but his very popularity was in this instance 
prejudicial to his purpose—the proprietors fearing, had they acceded 
to his request, he would soon acquire an absolute control. His en- 
gagement, however, was renewed, under terms highly advantageous. 

Elliston was fond of billiards, and played a good game—for a gen- 
tleman—but had as little chance with its professors, as any idler who 
suddenly takes a fancy for a country life and turns agriculturist in 
opposition to the whole farming practice of the county, on some infal- 
lible principle of his own—within two years he is gazetted! 

On one of his repeated excursions to Windsor, he visited the “ Sub- 
scription Room” of that celebrated town; and amongst other persons, 
met there a Mr. Rosenberg, a gentleman who followed, with equal 
diligence, two professions—billiards and painting. In respect of the 
former, he had also a twofold faculty of performance, namely, ill or 
well, just as he pleased; in respect of the latter, his quality fell per- 
haps only under one denomination. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that either from modesty or a hatred of display, or some such 
benign sentiment, he did not always shew himself to the best advan- 
tage at the game of billiards; as men of good taste deem it a piece of 
coxcombry to be ever walking the streets in a birth-day suit. Such 
had been the delicacy of Mr. Rosenberg whenever he had knocked 
about the balls in Elliston’s company; so that the artist’s “‘ second best 
suit” of play, appearing upon a par with the actor’s only one, a match 
was proposed between them, and to it they went with mutual gusto, 


* The pamphlet was supposed to have been written by Holman. The other 
seven appellants were, J. Johnstone, A. Pope, J. Munden, C, Incledon, J. Fawcett, 
tinued at Covent Garden, after the award giveh against them. 

+ The Marquis ¢ Salisbury. 4 
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For some time they played about even; but the stakes being now 
raised to a considerable amount, with additional interest the combat- 
ants began anew. ‘The actor required no prompter to give him his 
cue, nor the artist to be reminded of the bgld strokes of the great 
masters. ‘To it they went—when suddenly, by some sudden inspiration, 
Apelles was invested like a harlequin with his birth-day suit of colours, 
beating his adversary completely off the field; so that, in the same 
proportion that he filled the pockets of the table, he emptied those of 
the tragedian. 

Surmises followed closely on the heels of astonishment; and Elliston 
began strongly to suspect he had fallen amongst thieves—a point on 
which he was not long in making himself understood, by at once pro- 
nouncing Mr. Rosenberg a swindler. The limner, ill enduring “ the 
immediate jewel of his soul” to be thus rifled, threw down his cue, 
and advancing to Elliston, threatened to kick him down stairs, at the 
same time, wheeling him round as if to put his menace into execution. 
But though the assault was the painter’s, the battery was the player’s; 
for Elliston, directing a well-aimed blow on the sconce of his assailant, 
sent him reeling over a tall coal-skuttle, scattering, at the same time, 
the bituminous contents over the “ Subscribers’” apartment. The 
painter soon recovered his legs, but was in a woful plight; in the 
language of art, his eye actually stood out from the canvass, and he 
displayed a bold outline of feature, of which Fuseli himself might have 
been enamoured. 

To render the matter still more unfortunate, the artist was, at this 


juncture, laying soft siege to the affections of a certain merry wife of 


Windsor, who was in fact quite to his taste,—being a delicate piece 
of art, and unquestionably in good keeping; and although scars, like 
grey hairs, are ever deemed honourable and mightily extolled by the 
fair, yet a thorough thrashing, in a public billiard room, could scarcely 
be deemed a feather in a man’s cap, unless, indeed, a white one. The 
consequence was, the academician was spoiled of his intrigue; and 
deeming it prudent to raise the siege in respect of his mistress, he 
turned all his energies to an action of another description—withdraw- 
ing from the Court of Cupid to prosecute more advantageous triumphs 
in the Court of King’s Bench. 

The result was, a trial, which took place in February, 1801. Mr. 
Rundall, of the India House (Elliston’s brother-in-law), having at- 
tended the cause, transmits to our hero the following account :— 

‘You may be surprised—I am sure you will be annoyed—at the event 
of your trial: a verdict for the plaintiff, and damages fifty pounds; which, 
with costs, I fancy can be no less than one hundred. Brown’s evidence 
differed wonderfully from the history he gave to me; he stated, that 
without any provocation, beyond mortification at your own bad play, 
you gratified your humour by knocking down your opponent, declar- 
ing, that if you couldn’t beat him one way, you would another. Your 
counsel, Erskine, dwelt long on the improbability of this statement ; 
and in a humorous speech, alluding to the skuttle, told the jury that 
this witness being “hauled over the coals” in cross-examination, cut but 
a dirty figure. ‘This was well enough; but he called not a single witness 
himself; relying on success, as he is too apt to do, from the merits of 
his speech. Iam quite persuaded, that if perjury did not absolutely 
get a verdict on the one hand, carelessness lost one on the other. The 
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uncertainty of the law is too great a grievance at the best—it need 
not be aggravated by the slovenliness of counsel.” 

Elliston was attached to his profession by lovelier ties than those of 
mere worldly acquisitions—he delighted in its mystery—was fond of 
acting; and on the non-play nights, at Bath or Bristol, he generally 
gave some provincial theatre a taste of his quality. On one occasion, 
being at an inn with manager Shatford, after a night’s performance 
at Salisbury, from which place, the only public conveyance to Bath 
was a coach, which passed through Sarum between two and three 
o'clock in the morning, Shatford suggested, for pastime, a game at loo; 
a dish of which (like Henry I. and his lampreys) he was particularly 
fond. 

“But where can we procure a third?” said he—* the landlord? 
let’s call him up!” “ By all means,” responded Elliston. “ And I'll 
run and hold the maids from stepping into bed;”—which part of the 
proposition he was in the immediate act of prosecuting, when the ears 
of both were assailed by a voice on the stairs, chanting, “ ‘The early 
Horn salutes the Morn ;” and on the two companions opening the 
door, they descried a tall, gaunt stranger on the landing, in a scarlet 
coat, brown hat turned up with green, and leathern small-clothes, ex- 
hibiting fresh indications of the lutulent condition of the highways. 

Elliston, rushing forward, and catching him by his bespattered tail, 
exclaimed, “ You'll make one, sir!—come, let’s begin! With Tantivy,’ 
Shatford, we're three already.” The stranger, not a little astonished, 
gazed for a moment without reply, and then began, deliberately, to 
resume his stave. “ Hoh! ha! Early Horn!” “ What again?” inter- 
rupted Elliston; “ but hark ye, one game—one round at loo, before 
you go—’tis a noble, a charming game. Socrates learnt to dance, and 
Isocrates played at loo.—Come, come, a chair for Acton!” 

“With all my heart, gentlemen,” replied the stranger, raising his 
hat with profound politeness—“ but the poor state of my purse——” 

‘ Nay, nay, we'll lend you five guineas,” interposed Shatford. 

“Ten!” rejoined Elliston; on which, the guest in scarlet again 
manifesting the deepest sense of obligation, they all sat down together. 
Shatford produced his cards, which, like a charm against witchcraft, 
he ever carried about him, and in a very short time, our friend, 
the “ Early Horn,” made considerable progress. He presently won 
the five guineas already lent to him; and in the course of one half 
hour, cleared the purses of Elliston and his companion; winning, in 
fine, a silver pencil-case, the last tenant of Robert William's side- 
pocket. , 

Deliberately drawing forth his watch, and marking the time, the 
gentleman in red, with his wonted politeness, rose to take his leave. 

“ You'll give us our revenge, sir?” shrieked Octavian. 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” responded the owner of the brown hat. 

‘“ But when ?-where ? I shall be at Salisbary this day week— 
Thursday—Early Horn!” 

“ Why really, sir, I would indulge you,” continued the tall traveller, 
“but on that night I am engaged at Devizes, to cut a cock’s head off ” 

“ To cut a cock’s head off!” repeated Elliston, with the most petrt- 
fying solemnity—* to cut a cock’s head off !—and have we been play- 
ing with a decapitator of the sultan of dgnghills7—Who are you, sir re 
“ Much at your service,” answere@ the politest horseman in Eng- 
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land, presenting, at the same time, a card, not remarkable for cleanli- 
ness; on which Elliston, in his beloved intonation of voice, read, 
«“ Mr. Moon, the celebrated conjuror, whose dexterity in command of 
the cards is universally acknowledged, will undertake to convey the 
contents of any gentleman’s purse into his, Mr. Moon’s pocket, with 
surprising facility. He will, moreover, cut a cock’s head off without 
injuring that noble bird!” 

It may be well conceived, the group at this moment formed rather 

a striking picture. The scarlet Caterfelto was the first to dissolve the 
chiens when again bending his body, he quitted the apartment, just 
as the coach drove up, which was to convey the hero of these memoirs 
from his profitable engagement at Salisbu 

The interest Lord Harcourt had taken in Elliston’s professional 
honour and advancement, flattering as it was to the husband, was yet 
more deeply felt in the grateful reflections of the wife. To Mrs. 
Elliston, the happiness was twofold; for while the favour of the Earl 
had clearly backed the actor’s merits when they had been brought 
under the notice of the sovereign, still 

“* The heart of woman feels no sweeter joy 
Than when 
She hears the praises of the one she loves!” 


.This favour had also operated usefully to Mrs. Elliston’s progress in 


the good graces of the great. “ Mrs. Elliston” was the fashion—the 
rage! The young debutantes in elegant life were proud of the in- 
struction received under her direction; and, like Buonarroti’s scholars, 
the character of the pupil was sunned by the fame of the instructor. 

Mrs. Elliston was eminently endowed with those qualities which 
tend to the solid endurance of domestic peace—cheerful, but circum- 
spect—gentle, yet energetic; while liberality with prudence were 
mingled in every sentiment of her mind and were the counsel of all 
her actions. 

Elliston, at this period (the commencement of 1801), was suddenly 
possessed by an esprit de vertige—a fancy for obtaining a royal licence 
for opening a third theatre in London: and such was the sanguine, or 
rather precipitate quality of his mind, that in his own imagination, 
he beheld the new edifice already built—himself absolute dictator ; 
issuing his Berlin and Milan decrees against the labouring dynasties 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden—declaring their stage-doors in a 
state of blockade, and holding in his palm the destinies of the allegiant 
muse. Recalled at intervals, by his faithful monitress, to more sober 
deliberations, under her advice he solicits the opinion of his friend 
Lord Harcourt, and wisely consents to abide his direction. The Earl 
admonishes him in the following terms:— 


“ Harcourt House, April 25, 1801. 


* Sirn,—You have imposed on me the ungracious task of discou- 
raging the pleasing prospects of youthful, but by no means, a blam- 
able ambition; yet it is the duty of an honest man, when applied to, 
to give his opinion with plain sincerity; and therefore, in one word, I 
tell you, I am perfectly convinced of the impracticability of your plan; 


* A very incorrect account of the above incident appeared in Colburn’s New 


egy agazine for January last, under the title, “ Ellistoniana.”—Editor of 
“ ELtiston Papers.” 
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and my reasons are, in the first place, my firm belief that the King 
would not be inclined to grant another patent; and that, were his Ma- 
jesty so disposed, the powerful opposition of the existing patentees would 
induce his Majesty to yield to the prayer of their petition against the 
establishment of a third winter theatre. In the next place, the magis- 
trates would probably remonstrate against the introduction of a new 
place of public amusement, as unfortunately theatres are becoming 
more and more the refuge of idlers rather than the resort of men of 
taste. Recollect, too, the existing theatres have been enlarged, to 
meet the extended population of the town; and if you were permitted 
to examine their accounts at the termination of each season, you would 
perhaps find that the number of persons who frequent plays scarcely 
remunerate the exertions of the two houses. Some fortunate seasons 
certainly transpire; but to what costly and precarious expedients are 
the managers compelled! The pure drama has but little attraction 
for the unhappy fancy of the day. How is success at present caleu- 
lated on?—a five-act farce composed of such characters as never did 
yet exist, intermixed, occasionally, with some forced, or sickly senti- 
ment, supported by grimace or buffoonery, with the motley train of 
processions, battles, spectres, pantomimes, and Scaramouch ballets. 1 
should regret that you, sir, should administer to this perversion of a 
noble study; but this you must do, should your object be pecuniary 
success in any new theatrical speculation. 

“ Having now honestly placed before you my impressions on your 
proposed scheme, I have only to assure you of my good wishes and 
ready advice on all occasions. Pray give my compliments to Mrs. 
Elliston. Harcourt.” 


The foregoing letter, reader, was written in the year 1801. Shade 
of the Earl! what would have been his language in 1841? 

On the first of August, a fete dramatique took place at Radipole, 
under the immediate direction of the Princess Elizabeth—a kind of 
masque champétre, projected, and given by her royal highness to the 
King and Queen, accompanied by other branches of the family, and 
many of the nobility. A superb tent was erected for the reception of 
their Majesties, before whom, as they approached, young damsels, in 
the character of Dryads, tripped, and carolled, scattering flowerets and 
devices. Then commenced the entertainment by an agrestic masque- 
rade : a party of comedians, attired as gipsies, being grouped under a 
hedge in the distance, which formed the boundary of the pansied stage. 
Here was a King mightier than George of England, and a Queen o'er 
spells more potent than the flag of Britain; for here, enthroned, were 
Oberon and Titania—here, Puck and Pease-blossom, and here— 


“ Over hill—over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park—over pale, 
Thorough fi thorough fire,” 


a handful of fairies, outstripping far the Alpine progress of the 
hero of Marengo. Music, too, breaking in dulcet sounds the willing 
air, joined the conspiracy to charm and captivate. All was as yet il- 
lusion, till Oberon and his filmy train, condensed once more to a state 
of man by the mortal visitation of thirst and hunger, gave ample proof 
that not all the acorns Nature had ever yet showered on the ground 
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would have supplied one tolerable cup; and as to “a little mushroom- 
table spread,” we fear such fungus bit of furniture, with pedicle to 
boot, would scarcely have yielded a mouthful for the condition of the 
flesh. It was at this period of the entertainment, when Elliston (who 
had been again engaged by the Weymouth manager at the express 
desire of his Majesty) appeared before the delighted party in the more 
mundane quality of Herald of the British arms! The Danish fleet 
had been just destroyed by Lord Nelson; and in the same year, the 
French had been defeated by Abercrombie at Alexandria. Elliston 
laying the captured ensigns of victory at the feet of the king, repeated 
a poetic address, written expressly by the Princess Amelia; the sub- 
joined is an extract — 


“ Welcome, my liege, my ever honour’d lord! 
Oh, were it mine, in action or in word, 
My zeal, my loyalty, my duteous love 
To thee, the father of our land, to prove ! 


“See, the flush’d cheek, so lately pale with fear, 

Receives the grateful, the ecstatic tear— 

The quivering lip, now trembling with delight, 

Fain would articulate, confess aright, 

How deep affection’s root still deeper grows, 

Which to thy worth, progressive firmness owes. 

“ As o’er the hidden riches of the main, 

Thy conquering navy rides with pride,—disdain, 

In search of knowledge which it values more, 

So o’er Time’s offerings doth thy spirit soar— 

Call on the hov’ring shades of Minden’s plain, 

On Nelson’s heroes, victors on the main, 

That they may aid this ill-sufficient lay 

To bless thee, Brunswick, and preserve thy day !” 
The applause which followed this recital had scarcely ceased, when 
Elliston, a new impersonation—* forsooth, took on him as a conjuror;” 
and in the garb of “ Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus Para- 
celsus de Hohenheim,” or more familiarly, as the renowned Paracelsus, 
presented himself again on the parterre. In this he was very happy: 
sustaining the part of the magician, with timely allusions to the martial 
glories of England—that the genius of Britain was in fact the long- 
dreamt-of philosopher’s stone, and the valour of her sons, that moral 
elixir, diffusing unanimity and peace throughout the nations of the 
world. This tissue of clap-trap being dexterously spun and admirably 
measured out, was received of course with no less applause than every- 
thing else which had preceded. The king was mightily pleased; and 
the whole court therefore obediently gratified; while the royal hostess, 
the princess, expressed herself in terms highly complimentary to the 
exertions of the favourite comedian. There was but one slight failure 
in the whole entertainment. A young vocalist, of some promise, be- 
longing to the Weymouth company, having been appointed to sing 


one of Dibdin’s ballads, in the costume of a sailor, was seized by 


sudden panic on being brought into the presence of real majesty, and 
most piteously broke down at the first stanza. His cheek fairly struck 
its colours; his whistle failed him, and in point of fact, the British ¢ar 
“stuck in his throat.” The king good-humouredly observed, it was 
the first time he had ever seen an English sailor frightened. Other 


jeux seéniques followed, and the day passed off with well-merited éclat. 


The king and part of his family visited the theatre that very night. 
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XI. 


ELuiston having transmitted all these fine accounts to his wife, at 
Bath, she writes the following to his uncle, the Doctor, who was at 
that time residing at Westminster :— 

“ Bath, August 20, 1801. 

“My pear Sir,—As I know the pleasure you always feel in hear- 
ing good news of ourselves, I am induced to send you a short state- 
ment of Mr. Elliston’s progress at Weymouth. He tells me that the 
royal family witnessed all his performances, and said so many handsome 
things of him, that had he not been writing to me, his sense of modesty 
would have withheld him from repeating them. At an entertainment 
given by the Princess Elizabeth, at Radipole, he was entrusted with 
the whole management. ‘The king presented him with twenty-five 
guineas, the queen, with ten, the Princess Elizabeth, twelve, and he 
received ten in addition from the rest of the royal family. 

Mr. Elliston has been, during the last fortnight, at Plymouth, where 
he found a depressed state of theatricals; but the princess interested 
herself in his favour,—writing to the Countess of Ely, who with others 
of the nobility, residing around, patronized him. Believe me, my 
dear sir, I mostly value all this because I am sure his diligence will 
recommend him to your regard, and confirm the generous friendship 
felt for him by Lord Harcourt. Of my husband’s talents, I think 
highly, (if 1 might venture such judgment as my own;) but I am sure 
the increasing favour of personages so exalted as those I have named 
is greatly owing to the esteem they have for him as a gentleman: this 
point, I trust he will long bear in mind. I bless God that our pros- 
pects are so good; and I pray blessings on those who have been the 
instruments in His hands of conferring on us so much comfort. Your 
god-daughter, Eliza, has had the hooping-cough, but is now fast re- 
covering—the other two continue well. I have ventured to send you 
half-a-dozen of our Bath cheeses, as you may have some friends near 
you whom you might wish to oblige with a sample, as well as for your 
own use. And believe me, my dear sir, with all respect and gratitude, 

“ Your dutiful niece, 


To this the Doctor made a most affectionate reply, congratulating 
his nephew on the brilliancy of his prospects, and recommending him 
to look on these late favours rather as encouragement to exertion than 
as any temptation to frivolity or repose. “And begging pardon, 
continues he, “for quoting Greek to that sex whose occupations should 
always be strictly feminine, I would remind him of the wise exhor- 
tation—aey aprorevery, and to think nothing achieved whilst anything 
remains unaccomplished.” ‘ 

As we have professed in the outset, so will we endeavour to pre- 
serve to the end, the character of fidelity in these pages, nor, in 
tenderness to the memory of our subject, cast a veil over facts which 
might operate as a lesson to later generations, or become useful to 
others in a similar career to his i The truly parental letter which 
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we have just noticed, while it filled our adventurer with exultation, 
might have taught him also the value of a good name. Within two 
months of its receipt, the following was addressed to Elliston, written 
by his sincere friend Mr. Rundall, brother to his wife:— 


“ My pear Ropert,—I have heard a piece of intelligence which 
has afflicted me more severely than anything which has occurred to me 
for many years. ‘This, to speak out, is your love of gaming! Dal- 
meida has given me this most unwelcome information. He was lately 
in company with some friends—theatrical and otherwise; and on men- 
tioning you with commendation and regard, a gentleman present—a 
counsellor v ery high in his profession—accede “d willingly to your public 
talents, but pronounced you a determined—an habitual gamester,— 
that Knight was the man who had been the principal instrument of 
your disgrace, which, owing to your easy temper, he found no difficult 
task. Your exploits are the theme of gossip amongst the very waiters 
at the White Hart, the frequenters of that house talking openly and 
before them, of what you had either won or lost at billiards or with the 
dice. You will gain the character of a blackleg long before you will 
acquire wit enough to live by his profession; you w vill be ruined in 
fame and fortune, without the advantage of that cunning which occa- 
sionally prospers. Knight is a very bad character; I have seen, ’tis 
true, but little of him, yet quite enough to know he is not your friend. 
I will not, my dear Robert, disguise my sentiments from you, however 
harsh they may be, or however de eply they may wound you for the 
moment; for, by the blessing of God, you may have hereafter cause to 
thank me. Iam cut to the soul when I contemplate these facts, and 
look on you at the same time, as a husband and a father; think of your 
shame, too, should the knowledge, the hint only of these reports reach 
your uncle—one who has indeed been a parent to you, having che- 
rished you in your days of guiltlessness, and forgiven your ‘trans- 
gressions. For the sake of others, let me implore you to reflect! I 
have not told you all I have heard, nor many malicious anecdotes 
which I am still willing to account untrue. With fervent prayers for 
your happiness, and for the peace of a wife you cannot too highly value 
and cherish, 

* T am most affectionately yours, 


“T, W. RunpDALt. 
“ East India House, Dec. 18, 1801.” 


Having fulfilled our duty by inserting the above, in which we assure 
our readers we will not follow them with any action for slander, what- 
ever terms of reproach they may heap upon our graceless hero, we 
turn cheerfully to an incident which, if not so full of solid instruction 
as Mr. Rundall’s letter, will shew that our subject could sometimes be 
merry without sacrifice of character:— 

In the vicinity of the Abbey Church, Bath, resided a Mr. Sims, an 
opulent woollen-draper—a man of strict probity in all transactions of 
life—whose active benevolence and unassailable good-humour had 
acquired to him the esteem of a wide circle of acquaintances. He was 
a bachelor, and at this time about sixty-five years of age. His figure 
was tall, his step airy, his deportment the flower of politeness, and in 
disputes he was the very Atticus of parties. His dress was usually a 
suit of grey; and his hair, of which there was a profusion, being per- 
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fectly white, whereunto a queue appended, gave him somewhat of a 
Sir Joshua contour, though perhaps he bore a nearer resemblance to 
the more modern portrait of that precise merchant, as personated by 
the late Mr. Terry, in Poole’s admirable little comedy of “ Simpson 
and Co.” While he paid a marked deference to all men’s opinions, he 
had a mistrust of his own, which was singularly curious. On a 
sudden torrent, for instance, which some people would denominate 
“cats and dogs,” he would merely apprehend that it rained; and if 
the house were as suddenly enveloped in flame, he would suggest the 
expediency of quitting the tenement. His respect for the other sex 
was so profound, as to keep in awful subjection every gentler impulse 
of the bosom—for he was far from a woman-hater; on the con- 
trary, he could not honour them too highly; but it was all honour. 
His “ menage” consisted of a duplicate female attendant, that is, 
two separate beings, but with brains under the same meridian, 
whose autumnal time of life and counterpart in attire rendered 
them perfectly homogeneous. The great characteristic of Mr. Sims 
was a painful precision in all things. His hat always occupied the 
left peg in respect of his coat. His parlour furniture was cased 
in cotton covers, which eovers were again involuted by divers sheets 
of brown paper, resembling the pendent patterns in a tailor’s shop. 
Everything, according to him, was “to wear even;” if he pulled 
this bell-rope on the first occasion, he would bear in mind to handle 
that on the second; every chair, tea-cup, and silver spoon, had its 
day of labour and relaxation; and had he discovered, that by mis- 
adventure, he had worn a pair of shoes or grey stockings out of 
turn, he would positively have lost his stomach. In his dressing- 
room, he was constantly attended by his two waiting-women; not 
that he actually required the services of both, but by such means the 
reputation of each was kept in a state of preservation; and to conclude, 
whenever he retired to bed, he invariably crept up the foot of it, that 
his linen might be without a wrinkle. 

It may not at once appear how any sympathies could have existed 
between a Milesian like Elliston and such a character as this; but 
Mr. Sims was by no means an ascetic: he was never as wise as Ximenes, 
and not always as moderate as Fleury; and in respect of his little indul- 
gences, like the country wench, he looked very much as though he 
had rather sin again than repent. And why not? an extra glass of 
punch, or a visit prolonged to midnight, constituted his excess; though 
once, indeed, he had been known to have so far mystified himself, as 
to toast a certain female of no extraordinary virtue in a tumbler of 
toddy. He, however, confessed he went for three days unshaved, 
from the above event, as he had not the assurance to look on himself 
in the glass after so peccant an action. 

Mr. Sims was fond of a play, and had some taste for the drama. 
He had seen the best actors of Garrick’s day, and could talk critically 
on the genius of “ rare Ben Jonson.” Mr. Sims, therefore, became, 
with other Bath people, known to the Elliston family. 

Mrs, Elliston being absent for a few days on a visit to Mrs. Collins, 
Elliston was consequently left at Bath, en gargon. On one of his 
widowed afternoons, his knocker announced some visitor, and Mr. 
Sims himself deferentially entered. 2 

““ My dear Mr. Elliston,” cried hgg“as he advanced, with a step 
lighter than a roebuck, “ have I indked caught you!—this is charm- 
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ing!—and how well you look! Listen: I promised your excellent 
wife to have an eye on you during her absence, and so I will, for you 
positively must—must, I say, dine with me to day.” 

“ Dine with you, Mr. Sims?” exclaimed Elliston, in a tone which 
must have been truly comic. ‘“ My good Mr. Sims 

3 Nay, nay—lI shall be downright riotous if I hear any ex- 
cuses. I absolutely must—must have you. In fact,” continued he, 
making a leg, as he advanced, and tapping the tip of his left fore- 
finger with the corresponding extremity of the right, “ my dinner is 
already ordered—within one hour will be served—see, with what little 
ceremony I treat you.” 

There was something irresistibly grotesque even in the proposition; 
for though Mr. Sims was by no means a stranger in the house, yet 
the very suggestion of a ¢éle-d-tete repast with the precise woollen- 
draper, appeared one of those things which, although clearly possible, 
had still never yet been known to have transpired. As, for instance, 
A man shall not marry his grandmother. 

“To day! said you, worthy neighbour?” demanded Elliston, as he 
passed his hand thoughtfully across his forehead—‘“‘ to day—that is— 
this day, is ‘ 

“ Thursday, | would suggest,” interposed Sims, most apologetically. 

* Just so; and here comes my friend Quick, who reminds me 
of his promised visit. Dinner on table punctually at five—” continued 
Elliston, addressing himself to Quick, just as he entered—*“ not a 
minute later;”’ which was of course the first notice the other had had 
at all of the matter, while Elliston himself was quite aware he had not 
a solitary cutlet in the house. 

“ But—but—” interrupted Sims, with his fingers as' before—* my 
humble fare is preparing—is nearly ready 3 

“ And will be excellent when eaten cold to-morrow,” rejoined 
Elliston; “ but to-day—to-day, Sims, you are my guest!” 

The draper having recovered from the shock which these words 
occasioned, was evidently as pleased as Punch at the proposition, 
though he looked on the affair as one of the maddest pranks ever yet 
attempted—quite a Camelford exploit of that day, or Waterford of 
the present ; the challenge, however, he accepted, but to no one’s sur- 
prise more than his own. 

** I will at least apprise my domestics,” said Sims, catching up his 
hat and cane, with the intention of tripping off to his own abode, but 
Elliston grasping his arm with considerable melodramatic effect, said, 
“Not so, friend Sims; this is a point easier settled, and our time is 
short. ‘Take your own card, neighbour, and just subscribe in pencil, 
‘remains to-day with Mr. Elliston,’ and 1 will despatch it instantly.” 

The expedient was no sooner suggested than adopted, and Elliston, 
taking Mr. Sims’ card, vanished instantly from the room, for the pur- 
pose already named, but secretly interpolated certain other words to 
the protocol in question, so that it ran thus—“ Mr. Sims remains to- 
day with Mr. Elliston, and begs that the dinner he had ordered may be 
carefully delivered, just as prepared, to the bearer.” This being 
achieved, Elliston returned to the apartment; and Quick being by this 
time well assured some belle plaisanterie was in blossom, took part in the 
amicable contest of civil things till dinner was announced; and thus, 
within a quarter of an hour of five, the happy trio sat down together. 

But no sooner was the first cover removed than Sims, with some 
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little look of surprise and great shew of satisfaction, exclaimed—*“ A 
trout! Mr. Elliston. Well, and I protest a very fine one! but the 
fishmonger’s a rogue, for he told me mine was the only one in the 
market.” 

“ Fishmongers do lie most infernally,” observed Elliston; “ why he 
told me the very same thing. Come, a glass of wine! Had you been 
a married man now, this little annoyance had never reached you. Ah! 
you bachelors! But peradventure you are one who, in searching for 
female perfection, can only find it in the wives of his friends.” 

Here Sims hid his face. 

“ And then as to a family,” interposed Quick, “your bachelor, 
by adoption, may pick and choose his heir; but if he marries, he must 
put up with any booby that providence assigns him.” 

“« Excellent!” cried Elliston. ‘“ Come, a glass of wine!” 

A second cover was now removed, and a shoulder of mutton, ad- 
mirably dressed, was presented; at the sight of which Sims, clasping 
his hands in token of renewed astonishment, exclaimed, 

“ A shoulder of mutton!—why it ts a shoulder—the very dish I had 
ordered myself.” 

* Similar, similar,” interposed Quick, laughingly; “ a coincidence.” 

Sims acknowledged the correction by one of the blandest smiles in 
nature. 

** Coincidences are indeed extraordinary,” observed Elliston. “ |] 
remember in May, —99, the very day Seringapatam was taken, our 
sexton’s wife was brought to bed of twins.” 

“ With great humility, my dear Mr. Elliston,” observed Sims, “ that 
may be a coincidence; but is it, think you, so very—very remarkable?” 

‘‘Why Hindostan does not yield us cities every spring,” replied 
Elliston, “ nor are sextons’ wives brought to bed of twins as a matter 
of course.” 

* And that both of these events should have happened on the same 
day is at least extraordinary,” added Quick. 

“‘ Say no more—say no more, I am completely answered,” rejoined 
Sims. 

Here Elliston suggested another glass of wine all round. 

By this time a third cover was removed, and a tart very temptingly 
served succeeded, which Elliston Raving commenced dividing, Sims 
rose from his chair, and extending his hands over the dismantled tourte 
de pommes, screamed out, “ An apple-pie, as I live! Forgive me tor 
swearing, but I gave special orders for an apple-pic myself. Apple 
—apple, said I to Mrs. Green and Mrs. Blowflower, and here it is!” 

“ Yes, I'll give up Seringapatam after this,” said Elliston, myste- 
riously; “ but when fruit is in season you know why, I'll be bound 
they have an apple-tart next door.” 

“ Apples are unusually plentiful this year,” observed Quick. . 

“Come, another glass of wine! It shall at least be no apple of 
discord.” 

The repast was now drawing to a close, and Elliston, who had pro- 
mised his guests a bottle of superior port wine, gave orders for its 
immediate introduction; but in the meantime a half Stilton cheese, in 
prime condition, was placed on the table. ; 

We are told that a certain maréchal of France was always taken in 
convulsions at the sight of a sucking pig, that Tycho Brahe swooned 
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at the very glimpse of a hare, and that the philosophic Bayle was 
seized with sickness at the sound of water running from a cock; but 
the concentrated force of all these phenomena could scarcely have’ pre- 
duced a more electric shock than the sudden appearance of the said 
Stilton cheese on the nerves of Mr. Sims. Springing from his seat 
as though stung by an adder, he gazed upon the dish before him in 
breathless stupefaction, and no sooner restored to strength of utterance 
than he shrieked aloud, “ A cheese! a cheese!—and is it possible, a 
Stilton cheese, too?” 

“* My good Sims——” interrupted Elliston. : 

——'Tis magic! magic! Excuse me for swearing; but I—I, 
myself, my dear Mr. Elliston, have a Stilton too!” 

* And what more probable?” 

“ But the mould!—that fine blue mould!—and all this marble 
tracing—’tis most positively the same!” 

* Similar, similar,” interposed Quick, a second time. 

* Tell me,” said Elliston, with an ineffable look of wisdom, “ where 
did you purchase your half Stilton?” 

** At Coxe’s,” was the reply. 

* Then, upon my honour, the cheese before you was bought at the 
same place. Why, ’tis the other half! and your fine blue mould and 
marble veining must inevitably correspond to the minutest speck. 
The fact is, we have been lucky to-day in hitting each other’s taste. 
Come, the port!” 

This lucid judgment was acquiesced in by Sims with a smile of the 
most lavish admiration, and the cloth being removed, the host began 
to push the bottle. 

In vain have we collected all the fine things that transpired from 
this moment. The three friends were in considerable force, and the 
decanter circulated as briskly as a hat in a mountebank’s ring. As the 
wine sank, their spirits rose; Mr. Sims so far forgot himself as to re- 
member a song, and by ten o’clock there was not a happier gentleman 
of three score in the four parishes. 

Mr. Sims being now sufficiently far gone—ripe as his own Stilton, 
for the purpose—Elliston gave directions for a sedan chair to be in 
waiting, and collecting the crockery of the woollen-draper, which had 
lately graced the dinner-table, he placed the pyramidical pile on a 
wooden tray, flanking the edifice by the four black bottles they had 


just emptied. All things being now in readiness, Mr. Sims, much 


against his inclination, was assisted into the chair, and being secured 
therein, the tray and porcelain, borne on the head of a porter, like a 
board of black plumes i in advance of a solemn hearse, led the processioi 
to the Abbey Churchyard. ‘The body of Mr.’Sims, dancing betw 
the poles, came next in order, while Elliston and his friend, as ¢ 
mourners, brought up the rear. In this way they reached the maus 
leum of the illustrious departed, and having “ madé wet their ¢ 
with penitential tears,” left the rites of sepulture to the care of 
Green and Mrs. Blowflower. 3 
Such was this érait de gaieté. . What time elapsed before poor Mr 

Sims could acquire courage to survey himself again in his glass, we 
have never been able to ascertain, nor has it ever reached out know- 
me: when next he ventured to encounter the chief of the Elliston 
family. 










